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CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE, 1872-1930 
BY LEILA MECHLIN 


HERE is scarcely a museum of art 


in the United States that does not _ 


include in its permanent collection a 
painting by Charles W. Hawthorne, 
and there are few artists who have 
received at the hands of their colleagues 
as many awards as did he; but there 
are those who believe, and with reason, 
that Hawthorne’s largest contribution 
to art in America was through the 
medium of his teaching. He was, 
however, both an accomplished painter 


and an inspiring instructor—a man 
of vision and ideals. 

Borne in Maine, of New England 
parents, on June 8, 1872, Charles Web- 
ster Hawthorne early manifested a pre- 
dilection for art. So evident was his 
leaning in this direction that when still 
a boy his father allowed him to go to 
New York to study. This gave him 
opportunity, but he was obliged to make 
his own way. He worked during the day 
and attended night art classes. ‘These 
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CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 


were first at the National Academy of 
Design and later at the Art Students 
League. Among his teachers were 
Vincent duMond and George de Forest 
Brush. While still a young man, Haw- 
thorne went abroad to study, but his 
studying was chiefly done on his own 
initiative and from the works of the old 
masters. It was largely a case of self- 
education, but it was not ineffectual, 
and what he saw on this trip undoubted- 
ly established in his mind for all time a 
reverence for the great tradition—a 
desire to acquire a command of medium, 
fluent technique, and the standards of 
the great portrait painters of the past— 
those who, like Rembrandt and Titian, 
interpreted individuals so that the inter- 
pretation was of lasting significance, 
vital, supreme. é 
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PORTRAIT OF ALBIN POLASEK 


THE SCULPTOR AT WORK ON A BUST OF HAWTHORNE 


Perhaps, however, the dominant in- 
fluence in the development of Haw- 
thorne’s art was William M. Chase, 
whose studio he entered as pupil to 
become later an assistant. Chase was 
the teacher par excellence, and the great 
painter of that time, with his Munich 
tradition of tone values and tone paint- 
ing, his genuine love of art and painting, 
and his enthusiasm for teaching. Haw- 
thorne learned from him all that could 
be taught, and he must have been a 
great help to his master in his famous 
summer school at Shinnecock Hills, 
Long Island. It was this experience 
which led Hawthorne to establish his 
own, now equally famous, school of out- 
door figure painting at Provincetown, 
Massachusetts, discovering the poten- 
tialities of this unique fishing village on 


CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 


the tip of Cape Cod while on a summer 
vacation. 

It is difficult now to realize that all 
this took place so long ago, for Haw- 
thorne owned and directed the Cape 
Cod School of Art for thirty years, and 
to him in large measure was due the 
development of Provincetown as an art 
colony. 

A handing down of traditions and 


passing on of responsibilities from Wil- . 


liam M. Chase to Charles W. Haw- 
thorne was a logical sequence. ‘These 
men undoubtedly had much in common, 
although in many ways they were very 
dissimilar. Both were self-made, robust 
natures, drawn to art by an irresistible 
urge—instinctively fond of rich and 
strong but not gay color, and the 
lusciousness of oil paint as a medium. 


THE MAN AND THE FISH 


But Chase was essentially of the Victor- 
ian era—urban, cosmopolitan, with 
drawing-room elegance; while Haw- 
thorne belonged to the transition period, 
and remained to the end of his successful 
life, simple, reticent, apart—completely 
absorbed in his professional career. 
Among his associates he was genial, 
friendly; to his students he was always 
the great man but never far-removed. 
There was nothing of the poser about 
Hawthorne; he was too sincere—too 
conscious of the difference between 
aspiration and achievement. 

It was this realization, doubtless, 
which made him a good teacher. He 
had his dreams, but withal he was prac- 
tical. He taught his students not only 
how to paint, but, what is still more 
difficult, to see and feel their subjects. 
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THE FIRST MATE 


BY 


CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 
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YOUTH 


BY 
CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 


PAINTED ABOUT 1912 
PRIVATELY OWNED 


or 


CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 


THE SYRACUSE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


His was the first, and remained to the 
end practically the only outdoor sum- 
mer school of figure painting. To this 
school for three decades came each 
summer some of the most gifted young 
students in our country. Hawthorne 
gave weekly criticisms and instructive 
talks, guiding his pupils and setting up 
ideals but never imposing his own tech- 
nique or method. At the time that 
Hawthorne established this school at 
Provincetown, painting in America had 
become rather timid and supine. The 
French Impressionists had let in the 
light, but they had lost, somehow, struc- 
tural strength. Hawthorne encouraged 
virility and urged upon his students the 
importance of direct expression—taught 
them to differentiate between color and 
tone and to re-create the illusion of 
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MOTHER AND CHILD 


light without employing the impres- 
sionists’ formula. In this sense he was 
a modernist, but he was never willing 
to go the length. Eccentricity or un- 
relieved ugliness had no allure for him. 
Many of the subjects that he painted 
were homely but with a homeliness in 
which he saw beauty, beauty of spirit, and 
it is in the interpretation of this spiritual 
quality that Hawthorne excelled. 

In an article on Hawthorne published 
in the January, 1913, number of Art 
and Progress (now Toe AmmrIcan 
MaGazINE or Art), Anna Seaton- 
Schmidt related a conversation with 
him which illuminates this point. She 
quoted him as follows: 

“Unless a man has something to say, 
what is the good of his painting? I 
know it is the fashion to care only for 


FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER 


BY 
CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 


THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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brushwork, for color, but to me just 
paint doesn’t’ count. I strive to get 
something so life-like that it is more 
than life. It is not easy, but things 
that are worth while never are. Often 
when I paint a picture without any 
special effort I prefer it to the things 
I’ve slaved over, but by the end of two 
months I always come around to the 
pictures which have cost me a hard 
struggle. ‘Youth’ was one of the latter. 
How I worked over that canvas! Even 
after I thought it finished I went back 
to it again and again. I changed the 
color tones, I tried one next another, 
varying them a little—so little no one 
else would have known I'd changed 
them. I was striving to get a look—I 
can’t explain what kind of a look, but I 
know it when I see it—a look that I 
like. When I finally got it, I tried to 
get it a little more. I was two months 
working over it. That’s the way I 
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paint all my pictures. I am _ never 
satisfied with my color until it seems to 
sing. Painting is like music to me—the 
juxtaposition of tones until they make 
a great harmony. You don’t need to 
understand it, you just feel it, as you 
feel the beauty of Beethoven’s Sym- 
phonies without knowing anything of 
their scientific construction. You see 
this exemplified in Titian’s painting— 
so full and rich and splendid! To me he 
is the greatest of Italian painters, 
though one cannot compare such men 
as Michelangelo, Leonardo, Titian or 
Giorgione, they were all so great, each 
in his own manner. Personally I love 
Titian’s color best, but painters are not 
good critics; they can’t help being 
prejudiced in favor of what they like. I 
try to be catholic in my tastes, I tell 
myself that a lot of different things are 
good; I know they are, but still I don’t 
like them!” 


CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 


Here, perhaps, we have the secret of 
Hawthorne’s success. As Miss Schmidt 
commented at the time, this honesty of 
self-judgment is characteristic of the 
man. Certainly it was this desire to 
penetrate beneath the surface and to 
not only paint the external but to 
interpret the spirit that made his 
paintings of the simple fisher-folk sig- 
nificant to the outside world and ac- 
ceptable to the subjects themselves. 

Early in his career Hawthorne became 
interested in what may be called “still- 


life” painting, and in all of his figure 


compositions he prominently introduced 
related subjects as accessories, acces- 
sories which often possessed a dominant 
interest—a fish, a green glass bottle or 
copper kettle—probably for the sheer 
joy of interpreting a reflected glint of 
light on a polished surface or a texture 
so alluring that it invited touch. Later, 
however, the human _ interest tran- 


THREE WOMEN OF PROVINCETOWN 


scended all else,’ and lastly an imagi- 
native note was introduced through the 
medium of unusual backgrounds—mem- 
ories of effects seen on rambles around 
Provincetown during twilight and eve- 
ning hours of recreation, subtly suggest- 
ing human experience. That chance 
visit in 1889 not only led to the estab- 
lishment of Hawthorne’s school but gave 
him a theme, unique and interesting 
and all his own, for the interpretation 
of which a lifetime was none too long. 
Of Hawthorne and his work, Royal 
Cortissoz in his supplementary chapter 
to Isham’s “History of American Paint- 
ing” comparatively recently has said: 
“He has exercised great skill in drawing 
and brushwork and to these elements he 
has added powerful color. On the less 
ponderable side of his work he has os- 
cillated between striking virility and 
exceptional tenderness. He has painted 
pictures having a spiritualized maternity 
99 
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BY 
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THE NET MENDER 


BY 
CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 


THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
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CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 


for their theme, in portraits bearing im- 
personal titles he has painted young 
women and girls from something like an 
idealistic angle, graceful, flower-like 
images, and then he has turned to the 
vigorous celebration of rude Province- 
town fishing types. He is a finished, free 
craftsman with sympathy and an imagi- 
native impulse directing his brush.” 

Eugen Neuhaus of the University of 
California, in his recently published 
“*History and Ideals of American Art,”* 
confirms this judgment, saying: “ Essen- 
tially a painter of types of local charac- 
ter, Charles Webster Hawthorne achieved 
an enviable position with his paintings of 
the fishing folk of Cape Cod. There he 
attached to his banner a group of 
painters who, as the result of his leader- 
ship, are contributing a new note to 
American art. Although not trained 
abroad, he reflected the technical ideals 
of the academic school and its great 
~_*Reviewed on page 175. 
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THREE SELECTMEN OF PROVINCETOWN 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


soundness of craftsmanship. His design 
is unique at times to the point of imagi- 
nativeness. He was essentially a figure- 
painter, who has lived close enough to 
his subjects to enable him to give us 
more than their surface appearance. All 
of his people impress us with the fact 
that he knows them well, their feelings, 
hopes, and disappointments; their inner 
life is bared to us in these vital can- 
vases. There are qualities in Haw- 
thorne’s work that grow upon longer 
acquaintance, qualities that endure be- 
yond the chatter of faddists.”’ 

It is this spiritual quality, this insight 
into character, together with the imagi- 
native note remarked, which places the 
paintings of Hawthorne on a higher 
level than the majority. They are 
human documents—the work of an 
artist of perception and emotional sense. 
As to his color, it is strong and good 
but never blatant—it never strikes the 
observer in the face nor cries out for 
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notice. Its strength lies in its depth and 
resonance, in its toneful quality. ‘The 
modernists have given us to understand 
that their desire is to get away from 
mere representation—to use art not for 
imitative purposes but as a fuller, freer 
language. This is precisely what Haw- 
thorne did, for in many of his paintings 
he manifested to the thoughtful observer 
things so subtle, although elemental, 
that they could not be put into words. 
Witness for instance his painting 
“Youth,” over which, according to his 
own account, he labored so long and dili- 
gently, also “Fisherman’s Daughter,” 
“The Trousseau,”’ and other works. 
And to the credit of our day it should 
be remembered that Hawthorne was 
appreciated while he still lived by his 
fellow workers and the public at large— 
an unusual combination. When his 
painting, “The Trousseau,” came be- 
fore a jury of the National Academy of 
Design in 1911, it was unanimously 
awarded the Thomas B. Clark prize on 
a first ballot, and its purchase was 
recommended to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, a recommendation which 
was promptly and favorably acted upon. 
Mr. Hawthorne is represented in the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art by “Fisher- 
man’s Daughter”; in the Syracuse 
Museum by “Mother and Child”’; in 
the Rhode Island School of Design by 
“The Net Mender” and “Girl in 
White”; in the Carnegie Public Library, 
Fort Worth, by “Mother and Chil- 
dren”’; in the Worcester Art Museum by 
“Venetian Girl;” in the Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo, by “The Family”’; in 
the Detroit Institute of Art by ‘‘Refin- 
ing Oil”; in the City Art Museum, St. 
Louis, by “Adoration”’; in the Chicago 
Art Institute by “Little Sylvia,” “Three 
Selectmen of Provincetown,” and “Al- 
bin Polasek”’; in the John Herron Art 
Institute, Indianapolis, by “Province- 
town Fisherman.” The Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts owns “The Mother”; 
the Toledo Museum of Art ‘The Song”’; 
the Cincinnati Art Museum “The Chil- 
dren”; the High Museum, Atlanta, 
Georgia, “Madonna of the Harbor”; 
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the Houston Art Museum, “American 
Motherhood”; the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, “‘Portuguese Gentlemen”’; 
the Hackley Art Gallery, Muskegon, 
Michigan, “The Red Gown”’; while the 
Mulvane Museum, Washburn College, 
has “Wild Flowers’’; and the Cedar 
Rapids Art Association “Captain, Cook 
and First Mate.” 

In 1908 Mr. Hawthorne was elected 
an associate member of the National 
Academy of Design, and in 1911 he 
was made a full Academician. The fol- 
lowing year he exhibited at the Paris 
Salon, his work creating quite a sensa- 
tion and being most favorably received 
by the French painters and critics. He 
was then elected Associé de la Socvété 
Nationale des Beaux Arts. He be- 
longed to’ the Salmagundi and Lotos, 
The Players, the Century and other 
clubs, and was elected to membership 
in the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. His first award was the 
Obrig prize, Salmagundi Club, in 1902. 
Two years later he received the First 
Hallgarten prize, National Academy of 
Design, and the Evans and Shaw prizes 
of the Salmagundi Club. Among his 
other awards were the Clarke prize, the 
Isidor gold medal, the first Altman 
prize, the Carnegie prize and the Proctor 
prize, National Academy of Design; the 
Temple gold medal, Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts; the Norman Wait 
Harris prize and medal, Chicago Art 
Institute; the William A. Clarke prize, 
Corcoran Gallery of Art; and the Julius 
Rosenwald prize, Grand Central Art 
Galleries, not to name all. 

It was his great good fortune to 
marry, in 1903, Marion Campbell of 
Joliet, Illinois, a sensitive and gifted 
artist. She and a son, J oseph Campbell 
Hawthorne, survive him. His winter 
home was on West 4th Street, New 
York City. His passing is a loss, pro- 
portionate to the contribution he made. 


All of the reproductions accompanying this 
article as illustrations have been made by permis- 
sion and through the courtesy of the owners of 
the paintings. In some instances they are from 
plates originally made for and used in Tur AmEr- 
ICAN Maaazine or Art. 
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INCLUDED IN THE TWELFTH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION 
OF CONTEMPORARY OIL PAINTINGS 
THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 
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THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE. PITTSBURGH 
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THE OSLO TAPESTRIES* 


BY WILLIAM S. HORTON 


Oe few, perhaps, 
have given the subject thought 
enough to become aware of the remote 
antiquity of the art of tapestry weaving. 
The Babylonian palaces were hung with 
wall cloths of gold and silver and Nero is 
reported to have paid in Roman sesterces 
the sum of £33,600 for a set of these 
gorgeous hangings, and here and there in 
the museums are a few examples of 
Egyptian and Coptic tapestries whose 
weaving was brought to the highest per- 
fection. In the Lyons Museum there is 
a delightful fragment from the tomb of a 
Ptolemy, a rhythmical design of fishes 
leaping through waves. 

Do our self-styled modernists realize 
that with their rhythms, planes and 
eliminations they are only offering, minus 
the honest naiveté of the ancients, what 
was offered in long gone ages? Pliny and 
Ovid wrote of tapestries and Homer 
wrote of Penelope’s web. 

“The golden web her own sad story 

crowned 

The Trojan Wars she weaved, her- 

self the prize” 

Then after the Roman period tapestry 
weaving seems to have lapsed until the 
great Gothic revival in the fourteenth 
century, when prelates, dukes and po- 
tentates invested enormous sums in 
these productions of the weaver’s art, 
and palaces and great cathedrals became 
effulgent with hangings of storied colors, 
adding their splendors to the great 
ceremonies of Church and State. 

In the fifteenth century, Brussels was 


producing tapestries of superlative qual- 


ity, while the Gobelins were flourishing in 
France and the Medici a little later were 
sending the cartoons of Leonardo and 
Mantegna to Bruges. The Tudors were 
also decorating their mansions with 
great hangings, with applications of rich- 
est brocades and velvets, of which unique 
examples are still preserved in the Duke 


of Devonshire’s collection at Hardwick 
Hall, along with priceless petit point 
woven by no less a personage than the 
unhappy Mary, Queen of Scots, during 
her captivity at Hardwick. 

The earliest mention of tapestries in 
Norway is an allusion by certain author- 
ities to St. Anselm of Norway, Bishop 
of Auxerre, who caused hangings to be 
made for his church in about the year 
840, but of these,;no trace remains. It 
is, however, of tapestries, the exact an- 
tithesis of these gorgeous productions of 
the Gothic looms and of the cartoons of a 
Raphael, a Veronese or a Boucher that 
the accompanying photographs serve to 
illustrate—humble tapestries in which 
the faith of the early Christians, in- 
tensely spiritual, is revealed in all its 
naive simplicity. 

Woven on hand looms in far scattered 
cabins on the lonely Fjiords, where snow 
falls early and stays late, their infinite 
charm is the pathos of the primitive 
looms, the few short hours of light and 
the work by the light of an oil wick in 
the long night, when the men are away 
in the fishing boats and aurora hurls her 
tongue of rose and green fire across 
boundless fields of snow or Adamnastor, 
the sea giant lashes the North Sea into 
mad fury against primeval rock masses, 
that were there before Adam deserted 
Lilith for that fatal affair with Eve. 

Unlike the mighty factory of the 
Gobelins’ with its fourteen thousand 
tints, the colors of these peasant weav- 
ers were few, perhaps some twenty in all, 
red, yellow, blue, green, rose, brown, 
black and gray, from home-made vege- 
table dyes woven in wool and in some 
rare instances in flax. The earliest and 
most precious of the five tapestries illus- 
trated—and there are some two hundred 
in the Oslo Museum of Art and Industry 
—is the altar hanging from the Galdishol 
Church, Telemarken, dating as it does 


*Qslo is the old name of Christiania, to which that city has in recent years returned. 
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THE ANCESTORS OF CHRIST 


ANNO 1760, FROM GUDBRANDSDALEN ; NORWAY 


from the eleventh century. In the left- 
hand panel St. Francis of Assisi is repre- 
sented preaching to the birds, the face of 
the Saint is curiously exalted, suggesting 
Giotto or the early frescoes of the cata- 
combs, while in the neighboring panel 
rides a medieval knight, armed cap-a- 
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pie, probably St. Olaf, who was bap- 
tized in either Normandy or England and 
returned from foreign wars to Norway in 
1014 to claim the crown and with fiery 
energy to spread the Christian faith. He 
had much the air of a crusader, though 
the first of the crusades did not occur 


ELEVENTH-CENTURY ALTAR HANGING FROM GALDISHOL CHURCH—TELEMARKEN 
2 OSLO MUSEUM OF ART AND INDUSTRY 


THE MARRIAGE AT CANA 
ANNO 1653, FROM DRANGSDAL, KRAGERO, NORWAY 
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THE FIVE WISE AND FIVE FOOLISH VIRGINS 


crrcaA 1750, FROM GUDBRANDSDALEN, NORWAY 


until quite a while after his death. 

The particular interest of this tapestry, 
toned as it is by the centuries into a melt- 
ing and delightful harmony of faint rose, 
gray and blue, is that it represents that 
early period, the end of the Pagan gods: 
of Oden; and Thor, the thunderer; and 
Freyr, the God of Light, whose temple 
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was at Upsala; and the dawning of Chris- 
tianity in the north. This is also one of 
the rare examples showing the influence 
of flowing line and graceful interweaving 
of scroll and ribbons in the border. This 
early influence of sinuous rhythmical line 
found in so many of the market crosses 
of England and in remaining fragments 


THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI 
ANNO 1625, FROM GUDBRANDSDALEN, NORWAY 


of the northern churches is conspicuously 
replaced by angularities in the later 
tapestries. 

A quiet harmony in pale tones, well 
grayed with age, is the “Marriage at 
Cana” from the Church at Drangsdal 
and dated 1653, which presents an amus- 
ing anachronism, in that the wedding 


guests at the feast at which our Lord has 
just performed the miracle of turning the 
water into wine are garbed in the doub- 
let, hose and collarette of Louis XIII, 


these details gleaned, no doubt, from 


some stray print that fell into the 


weavers’ hands. 
The “Ancestors of Christ,” with its 
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strange title and dated 1760, shows not 
the slightest degree of the influence of 
the great eighteenth century makers, but 
the interior panel withits minute splashes 
of light and dark almost suggests the 
mille fleurs period of the Gothic. This 
remarkable piece still glows with a pris- 
tine freshness like stained glass, vibrat- 
ing with brilliant blacks, reds and greens. 
The personages are arranged in pyra- 
mid form beginning with the Noahs, 
Mr. and Mrs. at the top, and so on down, 
thanks to the inscription, one finds 
among the family connection the various 
names of Abraham, Shem, Methuselah, 
and certainly nothing could be more 
amusing than the simple peasant im- 
agination as to what these ancient an- 
cestors really looked like. Noah would 
be astounded to find himself in such 
strange dress and his wife garbed in the 
farthingale and hoops of the Elizabethans. 
The hanging illustrating the parable of 
the wise and foolish virgins is most 
unique, it is so frankly the product of a 
mentality swayed by no other literature 
than merely a religious tradition, meagre, 
as the very Bibles scarcely left the safe 
keeping of the priests and many of the 
churches were and are so completely iso- 
lated as to be served even today only 
‘some two or three times a year by a visit- 
ing priest. In this hanging the space is 
divided into two horizontal panels, the 
upper occupied by the group of wise vir- 
gins. These wise women seem to be in 
the safe keeping of an over-lord in the 
costume of Henri II and who, we deduce, 
will presently show them into the feast 
as each is holding up one hand as though 
in the act of saying. “We are ready.” 
In the lower panel are the unwise virgins 
who seem to be left in charge of one of 
their own sex. Just what the outcome of 
this actually was must certainly in all 
gallantry be left to the imagination. 
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Dated 1625, “The Adoration of the 
Magi” suggests nothing so much as a 
documentation from an antique set of 
playing cards. This tapestry, formerly 
forming part of the church decoration at 
Gudbrandsdalen, is divided into four 
panels and is exceedingly strong in color. 
The horses are represented respectively 
in rose, brilliant blue and. frank red; 
several of the faces are entirely mouth- 
less, as occurs in a number of these tapes- 
tries, including that of the Virgins. 
Strangely enough, the only other known 
incidence of this absence of the mouth 
occurs in pictures by an extinct race in 
prehistoric Australian caves. This elim- 
ination of the mouth might seem emi- 
nently useful to our cubist friends. 

This hanging is the only one of the 
group of five with any pretension to ar- 
chitectural detail, the walls and battle- 
ments of an ancient town appearing in 
all four panels with a foreground of most 
primitive tree and plant forms. In the 
upper right-hand corner containing the 
date, the three kings appear in a sort of 
garden, holding their gifts aloft before 
the infant child in the arms of “Mary,” 
who seems in her bearing and costume 
decidedly Norwegian; the border sug- 
gests a-trellis with star-shaped flowers 
of which that on “The Ancestors,” dated 
over a century later, is almost a replica. 

As attention was focused on the 
national celebration which Norway held 
last summer in commemoration of the 
death of St. Olav} and the establishment 
of Christianity in that country, it is 
worth noting that an American artist, 
William H. Singer, Jr., has for some years 
now made his home in Norway and de- 
voted himself exclusively to interpreting 
Norwegian landscape. On him recently 
was bestowed the St. Olav’s Order, be- 
cause of his service to Norway in making 
the beauty of the country known. 


7“St. Olav” (King Olav Haraldsson) fell at the battle of Stiklestad near Trondhjem, No 
July 29, 1030. The nine hundredth anniversary of his death, which is synonymous ai the dang 
of Christianity into Norway, was celebrated in Norway last year on July 29 and subsequent days by 
religious ceremonies in St. Clement’s Cathedral Church at Trondhjem where St. Olav died and beneath 
the High Altar of which he is buried. The original church has disappeared, but the present Cathedral 
dates back to the thirteenth century, and is said to be by far the most splendid ecclesiastical edifice in 


northern Europe. 


Included among the ceremonies was a special service in honor of visiting Norse- 


Americans, and a sacred concert in the Cathedral by the Choral Society of St. Olav College, Minnesota. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


THE PORTRAITS. OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


BY W. G. BLAIKIE MURDOCH 


MERICA has taken Robert Louis 

Stevenson to her heart. And cer- 
tainly no hesitation need be felt in con- 
tending that his renown will be a very 
long-lived affair, alike in the United 
States and Europe. For the enduring 
pages are those which, marked by a 


personal accent and possessing the’ 


greatly uncommon distinction of being 
beautifully written, likewise make a 
powerful appeal to the things which are 
eternal in human nature. But while it is 
exactly that triple wreath of laurel 
which is borne by the best of the writ- 
ings of Stevenson, it must be acknowl- 
edged that talent was not hugely in evi- 
dence with the majority of the men who 


fashioned effigies of the writer. These 
works constitute, nevertheless, an ab- 
sorbing topic for discussion. For if they 
inevitably call up questions as to what 
true success in portraiture is, hardly has 
that matter been pondered on when 
there rises in the mind another and 
scarcely less interesting interrogation: 
Is it possible to define a portrait? 

The practice which is in favor today of 
executing pictures of people exclusively 
from sittings is a thing of quite recent 
origin. It has acquired its vogue through 
the incoming in the nineteenth century 
of what is ordinarily styled direct paint- 
ing, otherwise the plan of beginning the 
picture with the colors destined to show 
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STEVENSON IN CHILDHOOD 


ANONYMOUS SKETCH IN PENCIL IN THE ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
MEMORIAL HOUSE, EDINBURGH 


in the ultimate work instead of adding 
these colors as a final coat. In the 
Middle Ages, as also in the epoch of the 
Renaissance, it was only drawings which 
were veritably done from life, the actual 
panels or canvases in oils being merely 
based on these sketches. The fabrica- 
tion of a picture was a very long affair, 
for it was customary to paint a succes- 
sion of coats, the work being bleached 
between the reception of each, so as to 
remove the diluting oil, which was rightly 
considered the foe to longevity in the 
colors. The whole task was the. more 
protracted in that people wore enor- 
mously elaborate clothing, whose every 
detail was in general set forth. Nor was 
it by any means unusual for distinguished 
masters to execute paintings of eminent 
individuals contemporaneous with them 
whom they had never even seen, sketches 
of the men or women involved being lent 
to the artists. For instance, there came 
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from the brush of Holbein a wonderful 
presentment of King James IV of Scot- 
land, on whose face the German artist 
on no occasion looked. Surely it will 
not be suggested that this and the other 
things by Holbein, or the allied works of 
his contemporaries in Flanders, or those 
again by the Clouet school in France 
ought to be dismissed from the category 
of portraits because they were not created 
on the lines which obtain nowadays. 
Thus it will be clear that, if there are 
numerous images of Stevenson for which 
he never sat, these do not necessarily 
belong to a lower status in art than those 
other things for which he gave sittings. 
There is perhaps no devotee of Robert 
Louis who does not remember with 
honor his lifelong affection for his nurse, 
Alison Cunningham. She far outlived 
the man who made her name famous, 
and a little before her death, a few years 
ago, a portrait in oils was painted of her 


P. F.S. SPENCE 


by Fiddes Watt, an outstanding Scottish 
portraitist. This picture may fairly be 
called one of the best of the works, if not 
easily the best, which have lately been 
installed in the house where Stevenson 
was born, in Howard Place, Edinburgh. 
For the dwelling has now been consti- 
tuted an R. L. 5. Museum, open to the 
public, although as yet no catalogue has 
been compiled. The assemblage of relics 
embodies a wealth of photographs of 
Stevenson and of people with whom he 
was associated; but even if these me- 
chanical pictures formed a suitable topic 
for the present page, which they do not, 
their numerical largeness inhibits dis- 
sertation on them within the limits here 
at disposal. Of portraits of Robert 
Louis, in the sense of things-wrought by 
hand, the new Museum possesses eight, 
among them a_ pencil-sketch of the 
author in childhood, and a painting in 
oils by Girolamo Pieri-Nerli. The 


_ winter of 1892.” 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


former is an eminently decorative little 
work, the artist’s name being unrecorded; 
and tradition at the Museum whispers 
that the sketch is not what most people 
would describe as an original, but was 
copied from another drawing. — Pieri- 
Nerli was an Italian, as his designa- 
tion shows, and he enjoyed repute as 
a portraitist in Australia. On the 
back of the canvas by him he has 
written: “This portrait of Robert Louis 
Stevenson was painted by me from 26 
sittings, given by him at Vailima in the 
And the comment in- 
evitably evoked by this inscription is 
that plentiful meetings between artist 
and subject do not perforce result in a 
good presentment. For the one by the 
Italian is feebly drawn and of tawdry 
color. 

It should be remembered that, in his- 
toric times, talented men in the Orient, 
as in the Occident, sometimes gave their 
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GIROLAMO PIERI-NERLI 


skill to making memorial likenesses of 
prominent people on their death. And 
those times saw gifted artists, both 
eastern and western, not infrequently 
preoccupied with delineating the tradi- 
tional aspect of celebrities who had 
lived long ages before the artists them- 
selves. A memorial picture of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, is one of the most im- 
pressive of the countless images of that 
sad lady. And whether this fine work, 
and other gems in the two classes at 
issue, ought to be denied the name of 
portraits is the interesting point which 
comes up when enumerating the remain- 
ing six items at the Howard Place Mu- 
seum. These are an etching by William 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Strang and a lithograph by Joseph 
Simpson, together with a relief and a 
bust by Henry Gamley and a statue and 
a bust by D. W. Stevenson. Since this 
person’s designation is sure to beget in- 
quiries. with regard to his identity, it 
may be answered that he was a Scottish 
artist lately deceased and that he does 
not appear to have had any consanguin- 
ity with his illustrious namesake. There 
is no reason to suppose that D. W., or 
Gamley or Strang, both of whom are also 
now dead, did more than depict the 
guise of their theme, as familiarized by 
photographs. And it is on a particularly 
well-known thing of that kind that the 
print by Mr. Simpson is based. But 


SIR W. B. RICHMOND 


through its simplicity, along with some- 
thing if only something of vigor in its 
draughtsmanship, it is among the most 
memorable of the studies of R. L. S. If 
it has no title to be called a portrait, 
neither have the busts of Homer. For 
these are done in a mature style of 


sculpture, and the glyptic art did not 


pass from the primitive to the mature in 
Greece till the close of the sixth century 
B. C., at which time the poet of Thiad 
and Odyssey had been in his grave some 
three hundred years. 

Deep down in the human heart there 
is a chord which may be called associa- 
tion. Touch it appropriately and it 
vibrates with some of the strongest feel- 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


UNFINISHED PAINTING, NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY OF GREAT BRITAIN, LONDON 


ings man can know. It is the men of 
high, imaginative faculty who have 
possessed with especial richness that 
chord, and the concomitant emotions, 
which in turn is the reason why it is 
such men who have conspicuously cared 
about their country and the memories 
which are summoned by the mere men- 
tion of her name. Like his great 
predecessor, Sir Walter Scott, Stevenson 
was opulent in love of homeland. And 
thus it would have given him no ordi- 
nary pleasure to mark how numerous 
are his icons within the public buildings 
of his natal city. Her tutelary fane, 
St. Giles’ Cathedral; her civic institu- 
tion; the Usher Hall; her Law Courts and 
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D. W. STEVENSON 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY OF SCOTLAND, EDINBURGH 


the National Portrait Gallery of Scot- 
land are the places alluded to. ‘The 
Usher work is a pleasant medallion by 
Gamley, which pertains to the tradi- 
tional class, and the Portrait Gallery 
has a replica by Pieri-Nerli of his paint- 
ing aforementioned, which replica might 
be called slightly superior to the other 
painting by the Italian. The Gallery in 
question likewise enshrines a bust by 
D. W. Stevenson, being a white marble 
version of the Howard Place one, which 
is merely in plaster; and the sculpture 
looms better when duplicated thus in a 
noble stone. It is the clever lithograph 
by Mr. Simpson which hangs at the Law 
Courts, the print there bearing words 
which claim Stevenson as a lawyer, be- 
cause in youth he worked in a legal office, 
or, should it be said, played? When 
118 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


R. L. S. was active, he had few if any 
more enthusiastic admirers than the 
American sculptor, Saint Gaudens, who 
used to say he would gladly travel 
a thousand miles for the opportunity of 
getting sittings from the writer. The 
chance came when Stevenson visited the 
United States in 1887-88, and the medal- 
lion which the sculptor wrought of him 
then is stillin America. This study from 


life was used by Saint Gaudens as a 


basis for the memorial by him at 5t. 
Giles Cathedral, Edinburgh, the work 
being a bronze relief of considerable 
beauty. It was unveiled im 1905, and 
ten years later there was set up at 
Saranac Lake another memorial relief 
of Stevenson by an American artist, 
Gutzon Borghlum. 

In London there are two presentments 


PORTRAITS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


of Robert Louis. One is a pencil-sketch, 
done from life by Perey Spence, who 
was an Australian. The other is an un- 
finished painting in oils by Sir W. B. 
Richmond, an English artist who was 
mainly concerned with historical pic- 
tures. Stevenson met him in London in 
1886, in a letter of which year he writes, 
“Richmond is painting my portrait.’ 
And it is likely that readers will mostly 
feel that the unfinished work is the best 
of the representations of R. L. 5. Inas- 
much as it is scarcely four decades since 
his death, it is not improbable that 
sundry sketches of him still lurk in 
private collections, one thus conserved 
-being that which appears as frontispiece 
in the biography of the writer by his 
kinsman, Sir Graham Balfour. It is 
described in the book as “redrawn by T. 
Blake Wirgman, from a charcoal draw- 
ing by Mrs. Stevenson.” And _ the 
phrase does not make it clear whether 
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Wirgman produced something new, 
using the work by Mrs. Stevenson as 
basis, or whether his task consisted in 
trying to improve the charcoal drawing it- 
self before it was printed in Sir Graham’s 
volume. But indeed the matter is not 
of high moment, for the frontispiece is 
horrible. Small wonder that it inspired 
a fierce attack from Robert Louis’ old 
friend and gifted collaborator, Henley! 

Is there not. reasonably demanded, 
from a portrait of an eminent author, 
something widely different from that 
which is asked for in a picture of an 
ordinary individual? There are many 
stories about people who sought out in 
his home a brilliant literatus and were 
saddened on finding that their idol, when 
met in the flesh, was human, all too 
human. In conversation he was almost 
common-place; in appearance, insignifi- 
cant. But as Eugene Fromentin ob- 
serves: “L’art de peindre n'est que Vart 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


ST. GILES CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH 
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Vexprimer Vinvisible par le visible.” And 
should a fine writer be found disappoint- 
ing by one who aspires to fashion well 
his image, it is nevertheless the duty of 
that portraitist to see the soul of his 
theme, and to utter that inner and 
mysterious thing in the image which he 
makes. To be a complete success, the 
picture or sculpture should be calculated 
to touch the chord of association, in the 
hearts of those of its beholders, who are 
akin with the portraitist in caring for the 
books of the author delineated. It 
should have about it elements which for 
such people are familiar, being allied 
with the qualities in the author’s output. 
Some of them presentable in technique, 
others poor in that relation; the portraits 
of Robert Louis Stevenson are largely 
a failure, because they register only ex- 
ternals instead of adumbrating the 
talents of the man depicted. But, as 
shown amply in the foregoing pages, the 
icons of celebrities are far from being 
exclusively work actually done from 
sittings. Wherefore it is not too late to 
hope that the world will yet look upon a 
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good presentment of R. L. S. Will the 
achievement come from the United 
States? 


Mention should also be made, when 
portraits of Stevenson are enumerated, 
of a bust, modeled from life by Allen 
Hutchinson at Waikiki, Honolulu, in 
1893; “I am being busted here by party 
named Hutchinson. Seems good. R. L. 
S.” This bust was shown in the New 
Gallery, London, six months after 
Stevenson’s death in the spring of 1895. 

Also noteworthy are the two portraits 
of Stevenson by John Singer Sargent, 
one showing him walking across a room, 
his right hand to his face, an open door, 
through which he presumably has en- 
tered, prominent in the background; the 
other a more purposeful portrait but 
probably with less vitality and environ- 
ment, showing him seated nonchalantly 
in a willow chair, legs crossed, right 
hand upheld, a cigarette between his 
fingers, elbows on the arms of his chair— 
the latter of which belongs to the 
Charles P. Taft Collection. 


H.S. GAMLEY 
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SCENE FROM THE “BLUE BIRD” BY MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
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THE PASADENA COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE 
BY TOM SANSON 


a MAY of this year the oldest com- 
munity theatre organization (in point 
of continuous production) in Western 
America played its four hundred and 
fifteenth regular production. It has 
been fifteen years in existence, the last 
six of them in its new and beautiful 
playhouse. The occasion was marked 
by messages of congratulation and good 
wishes from all over the world, and in 
a manner characteristic of them, the 
Playhouse folk celebrated the anniver- 
sary by drafting their summer produc- 
tion schedule. 

Pasadena Community Playhouse is 
located under the very shadows of the 
lath and plaster battlements of Holly- 
wood, a symbol of defiance to the mighty 
machine that supplies all the countries 
of the world their celluloid entertain- 
ment. The Playhouse, a perfect antith- 
esis to the talkie center, holds steadily to 
its course and to the ideal of its founda- 
tion—“to present the finer dramatic 
productions for the cultural advance- 
ment and enjoyment of the community 
at large, and to encourage the art of 
playing as a means of self-expression.” 

During its fifteen years, stock-com- 
panies have come and gone, and not 
many months ago a civic repertory asso- 
ciation in Hollywood suspended pro- 
duction, leaving the community organi- 
zation still master of its field. The 
question is often asked: “What is the 
formula that has made the Playhouse 
commercially successful and at the same 
time one of the outstanding strong- 
holds of aesthetic and cultural develop- 
ment on the Pacific coast?” 

Apart from the character and skill of 
its director, Gilmor Brown, which is a 
sine qua non of any fine theatre, the 
chief possession of the Pasadena venture 
is the support and appreciation of the 
people of Pasadena, and especially of 
the supporting and’ governing organiza- 
tion, the Pasadena Playhouse Associa- 
tion. Added to these two factors have 


been the variety and democratic nature 


of the programmes, and the high skill 
that years of playing have developed in 
the players. 

In most noteworthy institutions and 
movements there is a personality iden- 
tified with the enterprise that is out- 
standing and that furnishes the motive 
force and vision and that, as a magnet, 
attracts other necessary elements. This 
personality, with the Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse, is Gilmor Brown. 
Pleasant, courteous, amiable, quiet, 
Brown might be said to live plays and 
players. With his actor training, he 
remembers plays from one reading and 
he reads continuously. If a play is con- 
sidered for production, he spends weeks, 
months, perhaps a year, mentally cast- 
ing, from his list of more than a thousand 
players registered; most of whom are 
known to him personally. 

In addition to the director there is a 
staff of three associate directors who 
are also actors. These three, as a rule, 
do the detail of the direction turn about. 
The director of the theatre casts the 
chief roles; the associate suggests the 
players for the minor parts; readings are 
held. Sometimes four, five, or even a 
dozen players will read for parts at 
preliminary rehearsals. Gilmor Brown 
settles the final casting and the associate 
in charge proceeds with the multitudin- 
ous detail of the production. At the 
last Mr. Brown again takes charge and 
puts on the final touches. 

The outstanding difference between 
the Pasadena organization and the 


‘Cleveland Play House, which is its 


only rival in America, is that the Cleve- 
land theatre has become a professional 
one, using non-professional players to 
supplement the work of its paid com- 
pany. The Pasadena theatre has de- 
clined to take this step, and except for 
its directors and its technicians, is still 
amateur with a great range of citizen 
actors on whom it can draw. In Pasa- 
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dena and the adjoining territory there 
are hundreds of busy folk who, during 
the fifteen years of its history, have 
contributed to the theatre’s artistic 
achievement and have drawn for them- 
selves a high skill as actors. Ralph 
Freud, the veteran and a favorite with 
Playhouse audiences, recently played 
his hundredth role. George Reis, an 
Altadena capitalist, is another favorite, 
and so is Margaret Clarke, who made 
her start in one of the first productions 
and has been playing at intervals ever 
since. Samuel S. Hinds is another 
actor of rare talent. Frequently the 
casts include the names of stage and 
screen actors from Hollywood, and 
conversely the Playhouse has had to 
give up many of its people to the motion 
pictures and the commercial theatre. 
There is a long list of former Playhouse 
actors who have gone into the work 
professionally. 

On the rolls of available players-are 
many who contribute “bits’’ when they 
are needed. ‘There is one man, a tin- 
smith, who is an admirable comedian 
for certain parts; there is a bond sales- 
man who is a specialist in “heavies,” 
a Junior League girl who plays a range 
of ingenues, and a teacher of French who 
can give a delightful performance when 
the cast calls for a “countess.” And 
now after fifteen years the second gener- 
ation of players is making its appear- 
ance, and sons and daughters of the 
early participants are breaking into 
the theatre. 

The people of Pasadena have indeed 
been loyal to their theatre. When Gil- 
mor Brown and his vagabond company 
arrived in 1916 and organized the Com- 
munity Players an effort was made to 
use the professional repertory company 
as a nucleus with amateurs assisting. 
At the end of the first year financial 
problems became serious and it was 
necessary to disband the company. For 
its second season the Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse Association was or- 
ganized under an advisory committee. 
It was a non-profit organization whose 
directors assumed all the financial 
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responsibility and management. Gilmor 
Brown became director and Charles F. 
Prickett, who began as a lad playing a 
part in Jack the Giant-Killer, became 
business manager, a_ position which, 
with wider powers, he holds today. 

Membership in the Association grew 
steadily to its present total of about 
two thousand. At the very outset a 
committee was appointed to devise 
means for the erection of a suitable 
house. Eight years later, in May, 
1925, the Players moved into the present 
beautiful Spanish building, valued at 
four hundred thousand dollars. The 
money came from subscriptions and 
when the building was completed it 
was about half paid for. A year ago 
when there was still a mortgage of a 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars, with heavy carrying charges that 
were crippling production, Mrs. Fannie 
E. Morrison of Pasadena came to the 
rescue with a check for the full amount. 

In addition to its regular theatre the 
Playhouse has a smaller theatre called 
the Workshop, and also a School of the 
Theatre. To the four hundred and fif- 
teen regular productions must be added 
a hundred and sixty. or more done in - 
the Workshop experimentally or as part 
of the routine of the School. The 
Workshop seats only two hundred 
persons and a play done in it is given 
two performances on successive Satur- 
day evenings. Only original plays are 
thus given. An author submits a new 
play and, if it is accepted for production, 
a director-at-large is chosen, or the 
author may direct it himself. A com- 
plete staff is appointed for the produc- 
tion and the cast is taken from those 
reading at previous Workshop tryouts 
or from the students of the School. 
The Workshop experiments are popular 
and it has happened that when the 
audience has been too large for the 
theatre the piece has been held over for 
one or two more Saturday nights. 

A definite part of the programme of 
the Playhouse has been the encourage- 
ment of drama and its allied arts in the 
high schools as a powerful means of 
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“NO MORE FRONTIER” BY TALBOT JENNINGS 


“BIRD IN HAND” BY JOHN DRINKWATER 


“IF” BY LORD DUNSANY 


“JULIUS CAESAR” BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
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education and for two years annual 
one-act play tournaments have been 
held at which the best of the school 
plays of Southern California have been 
offered. 

A wider range of plays than those 
making up the Playhouse programme 
could hardly be imagined, and on several 
occasions the achievement has been 
such as to arouse national and even 
international interest, as for example in 
the world premiére given to Eugene 
O’Neill’s Lazarus Laughed, with Irving 
Pichel in the principal role. Among 
notable productions have been Hassan 
by James Elroy Flecker, Melloney 
Hotspur by John Masefield, Ibsen’s 
Peer Gynt and Enemy of the People. 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, Tempest, 
Othello, Merry Wives, Shaw’s Caesar and 
Cleopatra, Sheridan’s The Duenna, The 
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Wolves by Romain Rolland, The Dybbuk 
by S. Ansky, The Armored Train by 
Ivanov, Richelieu by Bulwer-Lytton, 
and Green Fire by Glenn Hughes. 

A central matter of policy with the 
Pasadena group has been the encourage- 
ment of new authors and among its 
achievements is a long list of new works, 
probably the largest list of any single 
theatre in America. So distinguished 
have been the results from this policy 
that widely known authors have been 
eager to see their new work launched 
under its auspices and its list of authors 
presenting plays for the first time in- 
cludes Eugene O’Neill, Martin Flavin, 
Glenn Hughes, Bella Spewack, Arthur 
Goodrich, Mae Savell Croy, Sidney 
Buchan, Victor Mapes, Virginia Church, 
and Margaret Mayo and numerous 
others of equal distinction. 
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WASHINGTON IN 1800—FROM AN OLD PRINT 


The shade trees down Pennsylvania Avenue were planted by Jefferson. 
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“A GREAT AND EFFECTIVE CITY” 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT, II 
Director of Planning, National Capital Park and Planning Commission 


RESIDENT HOOVER, in hailing 
the preparation of the Regional Plan 
for Washington and its environs, stated 
that, “It is our national ambition to 
make a great and effective city for the 
seat of our government, with a dignity, 
character and symbolism truly repre- 
sentative of America. As a nation we 
have resolved that it shall be accom- 
plished.” This statement is similar in 
purport to expressions of interest, good 
will, and ambition on the part of Presi- 
dents Taft, Wilson, Harding, and Cool- 
idge. Each of our Presidents renews 
our ambition to make the National 
Capital express the highest ideals of the 
American people; they use different 
phrases but the meaning is the same. 
But what 7s the meaning of these 
general ideals, and how can they be 
translated into physical form? How, 
for instance, can we build “a great and 
_ effective city”? What do we mean by 
“dignity, character and symbolism”’ in 
terms of civic life, physical forms, and 
social contacts in the National Capital? 
Let us take, first, that word “great.” 
Most Americans, I fear, are so convinced 
~ of the merit of mere size—be it of trusts, 
skyscrapers, or ocean steamers, that 
to their minds a “great”’ city means a 
big city—or, better, the biggest city. 
Does the President mean that Wash- 
ington must be the biggest city? Mere 
numbers and extent of urban area have 
some advantages; for instance, it is ap- 
parently next to impossible for,a city of 
less than half a million population to 


support successfully a symphony or- . 


_chestra or an opera company. A larger 
population includes a larger number of 


those who care for each of many special- » 


ized arts. On the other hand, the 
crowding of millions of people about one 
commercial center gives rise to problems 
of transit, traffic, land values, and build- 
ing heights that almost invariably 
result in skyscrapers and subways. ‘Too 


great size means that the citizens be- 
come moles and cave dwellers. The 
size of the metropolis emphasizes the 
diminished importance of the single 
human being. 

We want our National Capital to be 
great not in quantity but in quality—in 
qualities expressive of its purpose as the 
seat of the Federal Government. Let 
other cities, in their plan and skyline, 
express the commercial, industrial or 
pleasure-seeking purposes that they 
primarily serve and make Washington 
the great governmental center. The 
tendency of current politics is certainly 
in that direction, so that need not con- 
cern us very much. We do need to con- 
sider what attributes of the city should 
be emphasized. Our answer must be in 
fullness of expression of the “dignity, 
character and symbolism” that Mr. 
Hoover has emphasized. 

When we consider that word “effec- 
tive,’ we come to another whole series of 
considerations. Does the President 
mean effect on the visitor, effect on the 
life of the inhabitants? Is he con- 
cerned with a mechanistic interpreta- 
tion of the city plan, or an inspirational 
interpretation—or both? At this point 
we approach an analysis of the differ- 
ences of purpose which make city plan- 
ning both a science and an art. ~ 

From the scientific pomt of view, 
every great city should be primarily 
fitted to the purposes that call it into 
being. It must be efficiently arranged 
for those particular purposes. We have 
already agreed that in the case of 
Washington government is the chief 


purpose and we are, therefore, pri- 


marily concerned with buildings for the 
conduct of the business of government, 
conveniently arranged for the several 
types of work involved, conveniently 
located in relation to each other, and 
accessible to those doing business with 
the Government. 
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Next most important, the dwellings of 

those working for the Government must 
be so located, so arranged, and in such 
variety as to promote the contentment, 
health, and mental vigor of the workers. 
The requirements of the population for 
food, clothing, and pleasure indicate a 
need for business, theatre, and possibly 
a little manufacturing to supply these 
wants. 
- Still another function related to the 
Government is the matter of the head- 
quarters of national organizations deal- 
ing with different branches of the Fed- 
eral machinery. These private adjuncts 
of the Government—call them “lobbies” 
if you will—require and arrange for 
close and efficient relationship with the 
principal government areas. 

Many persons would doubtless add 
that Washington should also be the 
social, artistic, literary, and educational 
center of the country. That point is, 
however, open to debate, since, con- 
sidering the high place that Americans 
give to size, it is probable that size of 
money fortune will dictate social pres- 
tige rather than the presence of foreign 
ambassadors or governmental position. 
People of great wealth are likely to live 
where their fortunes are involved. As 
to art, literature, and education, it is 
true that in most European countries 
the center of culture for the whole state 
is almost invariably to be found at the 
seat of government. But that is, per- 
haps, not due to the fact that it is the 
seat of government, but rather to the 
fact that these cities are also the com- 
mercial and industrial capitals of those 
nations. Is it possible or desirable to 
try to build up an artistic or literary 
Capital apart from the pulsing metro- 
poli of commerce and industry? 

Still another purpose which appar- 
ently many Washingtonians still believe 
that this city should serve is that of com- 
merce and industry. Doubtless Presi- 
dents Washington and Jetferson be- 
lieved that the Potomac route to the 
West would prove to be what the Hud- 
son-Mohawk Valley route has since 
become; and that Washington, at the 
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head of navigation on the Potomac, 
would become the greatest port of the 
Atlantic Seaboard. That their dreams 
did not come true is probably a cause 
for great satisfaction to most of the 
American people. For those who are 
not satisfied, there is always the pos- 
sibility of moving to New York. It 
was decided in 1791 that it is better for 
the governmental purpose of a capital 
to be set apart from commercial and 
industrial activities. We come, then, 
to the belief that singleness of purpose 
for the Federal City and the resulting 
concentration on government is our 
primary interest and the razson d’étre 
for the existence of Washington. 

The science of city planning is a 
mechanistic thing involving the ar- 
rangement of the city for the efficient 
performance of the primary and second- 
ary purposes for which the city exists. 
But the art of city planning is the doing 
of that work in a manner that will 
give inspiration and result in beauty. 
The term “city beautiful’ was the 
inspiring motto of those who went forth 
to war against disordered cities after 
the World’s Fair of 1893 and was the’ 
battle-cry in 1901 when the McMillan 
Plan for Washington was prepared. In 
many quarters, however, that phrase 
became associated with namby-pamby 
aesthetes, impractical idealists, and 
dreamers, so that it came into fairly 
general disrepute. But the principles 
motivating those who sought to get the 
ideals of the city beautiful established 
in the American consciousness still pre- 
vail. We still seek unity in the com- 
position of the city, unity in variety of 
types, and variety in an all-pervading 
unity of purpose. As in other arts, we 
must consider balance, harmony, and 
rhythm in. color, line, and form. 

These terms have a special signifi- 
cance in the art of city planning because 
this field of artistic endeavor is still 
largely unexplored. The rules are not 
yet established. Take, for instance, 
this question of balance. We know in 
general that a balanced growth of the 
city in all directions from the center is 
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more conducive to such practical con- 
veniences as movement of traffic, financ- 
ing of water and sewer services, and ar- 
rangement of transit lines. We know 
that a balance exists between the burden 
of population in a high building and the 
amount of congestion on the street ad- 
joining it. We are gradually discover- 
ing laws of the science and the art that 
govern a balanced and even growth of 
cities. 

One type of balance appeals to every 
city dweller. It is perhaps the most 
difficult of all to state in the form of a 
law or a rule, and that is the balance 
between the hard lines and geometric 
relations of buildings and streets, with 
their smooth, even-textured surfaces, 
to the natural, soft lines and color of 
vegetation in street trees, in parks and 
open spaces. Is there a balance between 
city life and country life, or must we 
live in one or the other? Is there no 
alternative between living on a country 
estate, with plenty of open grounds 
about it, and becoming a cave dweller 
in a modern city apartment? And if 
there-is‘some mid-point, how can it be 
found and brought within the reach of 
those of moderate means? 

We all agree that there should be a 
strong sense of harmony among the 
buildings of the Government. Most. of 
us will go further and say that there 
must be harmony throughout the city, 
but to date the courts have been very 
loath to give city or any government 
officials control over such aesthetic con- 
siderations as style, color, or line. The 
Shipstead-Luce Act, passed by the last 
Congress, gives to the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia and the 
Commission of Fine Arts some control 


over the appearance of buildings facing . 


Pennsylvania Avenue, the Mall, and 
certain public parks, and it is hoped 
that, through such control greater har- 
mony may be secured between public 
and private structures. 

We are thus forced to resort to legis- 
lation to secure harmony instead of re- 
lying upon conditions of climate and 
good taste. In the old world, limita- 
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tions on available materials, custom, and 
a keen appreciation on the part of the 
public have secured a strong sense of 
harmony throughout old cities.. In new 
America, where building materials may 
come from any part of the United 
States, we are more dependent on the 
good taste of our architects, who, un- 
fortunately, either do not seem to value 
this element of harmony throughout 
the city or give way to the temptation 
to be different. The architect is, of 
course, placed in a difficult position 
between his desire to make his building 
a part of the greater whole and the 
desire of his client for distinctive in- 
dividuality in the building that he is 
paying for; but that difficulty does not 
affect the architect’s responsibility to 
the public that must live and work in 
the surroundings he creates. 

The rhythm of a city is made by 
breaks in style, form, or mass. In 
Washington it is especially marked by 
the numerous monuments and circles 
which L’Enfant adapted so carefully to 
the topography of the site. Realizing 
the monotony of roller-coaster streets 
stretching endlessly over countless hori- 
zons, he created street vistas and sec- 
tions of avenues which each has its own 
individuality and unity. The avenues 
radiating from the White House are 
blocked by statues at the end of the 
first concave vista so that the views up 
Sixteenth Street to Scott Circle or up 
Connecticut Avenue to Dupont Circle 
are strongly unified and enclosed. ‘The 
succession of these changing composi- 
tions make the city comprehensible, 
livable and pleasing to the visitor and 
inhabitant. 

The rhythmic cadence of the older 
part of the city that L’Enfant planned 
is less felt or quite lost beyond the 
boundary street, or Florida Avenue. 
Much may still be done, however, to 
create the rhythmic steps now lacking. 
Every street has potentialities either 
in the treatment of intersections as 
single compositions or in the design of 
the walls between the intersections. 
Different portions of the same street 
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may have dominantly vertical or hori- 
zontal architectural style, one color, 
one height; and these dominant notes 
may be repeated or arranged in sequence 
to achieve a variety of types of rhythmic 
composition. 

These are possibly some of the con- 
siderations which President Hoover had 
in mind when he expressed the desire 
that we should have a great and effec- 
tive city. But what of “dignity, 
character and symbolism”? You may 
search the dictionary for a proper defini- 
tion of “dignity” and find it not. Does 
it mean solidity—reflecting the per- 
manence of our institutions; spacious- 
ness—reflecting our wealth, ease, and 
comfort; directness or simplicity? Does 
it mean homogeneity or an aspect of 
close-knit unity that cannot be broken 
into? The dictionary just says “stateli- 
ness,” which certainly indicates some- 
thing to do with government. How can 
the physical form of the city express 
dignity and yet avoid the dangers of 
pomposity and monotony? 

I take it that we must build a central 
or governmental area so as to express 
permanence, spaciousness, and a strong 
sense of unity. Personally, I should 
prefer to hold more rigidly to the direct- 
ness and simplicity shown by the found- 
ers of the city than to-go in for the 
elaborate cornices and colonnades that 
are already apparent on the new govern- 
ment buildings. I would have them more 
directly express the purposes they serve 
with fewer “doodads,” as Congressman 
Simmons calls them. Why should we 
blanket a whole story of our new 
buildings with a heavy cornice simply 
for an architectural effect that is no 
longer expressive of structure? The new 
government buildings will be strongly 
unified by all being white—perhaps 
monotonously so—and in the triangle 
they will all have an even base course 
and cornice height. The danger is not 
now in too much variety but in monotony. 

Dignity, to my mind, cannot be 
secured without a feeling of spacious- 
ness, and I fear that present plans are 
not going to give us the degree of 
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spaciousness that the Plan of 1901 
indicated. By crowding government 
departments into the ‘Triangle and 
adjoining areas, without provision for 
parking facilities, we are concentrating 
the burden of traffic on a small area and 
pyramiding the load of government em- 
ployees on top of the load from the 
business area. By not recognizing the 
fundamental principle that every block 
should be self-contained as to parking, 
we are building up a problem not only 
of traffic but of preservation of the 
appearance of our highways and parks. 
If automobiles are not cared for inside 
of buildings, we will have all the sur- 
roundings of our buildings covered with 
“black bugs.” 

In the residential parts of the city, we 
have gone far in recent years away from 
the dignity that properly belongs in the 
National Capital. The long rows of 
jerry-built, identical row houses are any- 
thing but inspiring and are little if any 
better than the apartments that are so 
rapidly lining the outlying parts of the 
principal avenues of the city. Nor 
should we forget the alleys with the 
thirteen thousand people who inhabit 
them. Not much of dignity there! 

Cities, like persons, may or may not 
have character and personality. We 
describe cities in terms of the “spirit” of 
the place, seeking its distinctive indi- 
viduality. Every great city has some- 
thing about it that marks it off from 
other towns. In America this indi- 
viduality is perhaps less evident than in 
Europe, but still we have a great variety 
—Charleston and New York, Old Deer- 
field and Chicago, Boston and Santa 
Fé, Jacksonville and Los Angeles. What 
makes these places all so different? 

These separate characters derive their 
qualities from historic background, cli- 
mate, race, purpose, or indefinable 
charm. The Federal City and_ the 
Washington region abound in historic 
sites which in themselves illustrate the 
evolution and continuity of the nation. 
The “steaming mud banks of the Poto- 
mac” have made shade trees essential 
on Washington streets. But these are 
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not, perhaps, the elements to which 
President Hoover referred. From the 
context of his remarks, one infers that 
he means that the City of Washington 
should illustrate those qualities which 
we know as worthy, noble, and self- 
respecting. How can a city express 
these qualities? 

The physical form of the Federal 
City is now full of symbols—the radiat- 
ing avenues affording an approach for 
all citizens to the seat of power and in 
turn extending control to every corner 
of the land, the Memorial Bridge joining 
the North and South “with arches of 
ever-enduring granite,” the principal 
avenues named for the States, and so 
forth. New symbols have been sug- 
gested, such as separate groups of 
buildings for the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment, occupying positions in the cen- 
tral composition that correspond with 
the several functions. The new Supreme 
Court Building, under this conception 
of the plan, should be located south of 
the Washington Monument on the axis 
of Maryland Avenue corresponding 
with the White House at the end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

A scheme again recognizing the States 
has been suggested by the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission 
whereby each state would have its own 
headquarters and exhibition building 
along East Capitol Street with the 
thirteen original state buildings grouped 
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about an Independence or Colonial 
Square, midway along this Avenue of 
the States. 

The plan for the future Washington 
must provide for a National Capital in 
the quality of its inspiration, and effec- 
tive in its organization and in adaptation 
to its purpose. The success of the plan 
will be measured partly in terms of 
mechanistic efficiency but even more in 
the beauty of the resulting compositions 
of buildings, open spaces, colors and 
lines. 

The Federal City must have dignity, 
spaciousness, simplicity, avoiding pom- 
posity and monotony. It must have 
character, personality or individuality. 
It should reflect the form and purpose 
of our Government in unmistakable 
symbolism. 

Jefferson in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence asserted the rights of the 
citizen to “‘life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” The National Capital 
should epitomize the health and vitality 
of our institutions and our rights. Free- 
dom, unbounded opportunity to make 
Washington whatever the people want 
it to be, still lies in the hands of the 
voters and their representatives on 
Capitol Hill. Jefferson declared the 
self-evident right of citizens not to hap- 
piness, be it noted, but to the pursuit of 
happiness, Let us, in applying that 
symbol to planning the Federal City, 
assert the right of our cities to the pur- 
suit of beauty. 
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One of the new buildings that harmonizes with the general 
style and that does not have the almost inevitable colonnade. 
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WHAT CAN WE DO FOR AMERICAN MUSIC? 
BY DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


fie rapid and wide growth in recent 
years of the public in America 
interested in music brings great new po- 
tentialities of benefit, together with 
some dangers, both to society and to 
music itself. In the last few decades, 
the music public has changed not only 
in size but in kind; from being a small 
aristocratic public it has become a large 
democratic one; and it is now clear that 
it will be saved from many new pitfalls, 
and guided into many new realizations, 
only if its leaders learn to observe it 
keenly and to plan for it creatively. 

The present great development of 
interest manifests itself at all levels and 
in people of all ages. From children’s 
kindergarten ensembles and symphony 
concert listening groups, interest is 
maintained right up through school and 
college choruses and orchestras and 
“appreciation” classes to constructive 
work for older people in the adult edu- 
cation movement and in the systematic 
study of recreation and the rewarding 
use of leisure. All this amateur and 
semi-amateur activity reacts on profes- 
sional and specialized attitudes, making 
them more broad, flexible, and eager. 
There is, for instance, a marked impulse 
away from domination of our concert 
halls by Europe, and toward greater 
interest in our own life and its musical 
expression. This we can gauge to some 
extent by its recent reflection in such 
literature as the American Supplement 
to Grove’s Dictionary, the representa- 
tion accorded our composers in Cob- 
bett’s monumental Cyclopedia of Cham- 
ber Music, the list of American works 
most frequently performed by our or- 
chestras between 1919 and 1925 given 
in Dr. Howard Hanson’s A Forward 
Look in American Composition, and, 
just lately, by the appearance of a 

volume of over seven hundred pages by 
John Tasker Howard, devoted entirely 
to Our American Music.* Even more 
~ *Reviewed on page 172. 
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impressive was the celebration of our 
music in an entire five-day festival, the 
first devoted exclusively to American 
music, at Rochester in May, 1931. 

To all this awakening interest the 
natural reaction of patriotic people is 
the question, “What can we do to sup- 
port and to further so promising a 
movement?” Now when we Americans 
ask ourselves what we can do about 
anything, it must be admitted that our 
reply is apt to shape itself in terms of 
endowment or of organization rather 
than of personal effort. Individual 
work is too slow and too intangible to 
satisfy our impatience; it is quicker to 
give money or to appoint a committee 
or found a society. In matters of art, 
however, what can be done by endowing 
or organizing seems to be relatively 
slight and unimportant; art seems to 
be almost necessarily personal in initia- 
tive, and our habitual approach seems 
to unfit us for dealing with it. It is 
possible, indeed, that the very fact that 
we so persistently think of it in financial 
or social rather than individual terms 
is a symptom of our lack of understand- 
ing of its true nature, and that progress 
would consist for us not in better, but 
in less, endowing and organizing. Artis- 
tic salvation may lie, for us, in the direc- 
tion of giving due weight to individual 
effort, slow and intangible as it is, and 
of learning gropingly and patiently to 
understand its psychology. Neverthe- 
less, certain helps that can be given our 
music through intelligent financial and 
social arrangements are, despite their 
comparative superficiality, worth con- 
sidering before we pass to the more 
fundamental question of how our per- 
sonal efforts should be directed. 

Broadly speaking, probably from 
eighty to ninety per cent of the endow- 
ments of our present orchestras, choral 
societies, and chamber-music organiza- 
tions is spent on the performance of the 
great permanent musical classics. Since 
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our whole musical civilization depends 
on the maintenance of standards of 
quality, this is as it should be, and we 
have no quarrel with it. But the other 
ten or twenty per cent, providing novel- 
ties and minor works, is almost entirely 
devoted to European music, much of it 
obviously mediocre and ephemeral, while 
not more than between two and five per 
cent, let us say, of American capital is in- 
vested in American music. Why? First, 
because standards of choice are exotic 
and sophisticated; second, because music 
is regarded as an entertainment rather 
than as a spiritual adventure; third, 
because the importance of local loyalty, 
or intelligent provincialism, in building 
up contemporary art is not understood. 
If we were really interested in develop- 
ing our own music, we should wish to 
give it more chance to be heard, not 
because we expected it to contain a 
larger proportion of masterpieces than 
German, or French, or any other con- 
temporary music, but because it can 
grow only through experience, it can 
get experience only through us, and, 
afterall, it is ours. Artistic curiosity is 
a fine thing, but, like charity, it begins 
at home. Germany has plenty of inter- 
est to support what the young Germans 
are doing, France to support the French; 
why not save a little of our own curiosity 
for the young Americans? 

Such an attitude on our part would 
be consciously tentative and experi- 
mental—at the opposite pole from 
spread-eagle chauvinism. Exorbitant 
claims made for our music in the propa- 
ganda of those who have commercial 
or other selfish reasons for “boosting” 
it do it incalculable harm. A musical 
journal, for instance, prints’ a list of 
fifty American works which it pro- 
nounces “thoroughly worthy of a hear- 
ing in company with any music,” sug- 
gesting that one of them be placed on 
each programme of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society during an entire 
season. Mr. Toscanini has avoided the 
music of his employers rather pointedly, 
but this is flying to the opposite extreme. 
The judicious know that there do not 
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exist fifty such American works, that 
it is doubtful, indeed, if there exist fifty 
Russian or fifty English works of the 
level of merit indicated. This sort of 
thing cannot but alienate people of 
cultivated taste, who too often, alas, 
cease to take any interest at all in 
their own music. But the trouble is 
not in the music but in the exaggerated 
claims made for it. Far more modest 
should be our claims. Some music we 
know we have already that is quite good 
enough to appear on programmes beside 
the contemporary music, neither better 
nor worse, of other countries. Since 
it depends on us for its chance to live, 
let us hear it, judge it, and give it dis- 
criminating criticism. 

One special field for endowments that 
might be of great practical aid to Ameri- 
can composers may be pointed out here, 
since even our most generous benefac- 
tors have neglected it. Intelligent help 
might ease the financial burden of issu- 
ing serious works. The manuscript 
orchestral material for a symphony 
costs the composer to issue from three 
to five hundred dollars. If the work is 
played ten times—a highly liberal esti- 
mate—and if half the orchestras are 
willing to pay him fifty dollars rental 
fee for the material—which is unlikely, 
unless he already has a reputation—he 
will get back half his outlay. Mean- 
while the manuscript orchestral parts 
will have been so marked up in black, 
blue, and red pencil with the conflicting 
phrasing and dynamic marks of the 
different orchestras as to be well-nigh 
illegible. Publication of such works is 
possible, outside of one or two commer- 
cial firms of unusual capital and high 
ideals, only through the Juilliard Foun- 
dation, the Eastman School, or the 
Society for the Publication of American 
Music—all very generous in their finan- 
cial arrangements, but hardly able to 
publish all the worthy works. Any 
endowment contemplated to help com- 
posers with either manuscript material 
or publication should be carefully based 
on actual performances by reputable 
organizations. No jury system can be 
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relied upon to exclude unoriginal work 
in the fashionable style, or techni- 
cally well-written kapellmister-music. 

So much for endowment. As for 
organization, one of the most useful 
forms it can take is the making known 
of the best available American material 
to the groups most likely to play it. For 
orchestral music, for instance, there is 
Dr. Hanson’s list of works performed by 
American orchestras from 1919 to 1925, 
already referred to, to which the 
present writer has compiled a supple- 
ment carrying it down to 1930, to be 
found in Musical America for June, 
1931. While no similar list exists for 
chamber music, a serviceable one may 
be compiled from the “List of Published 
Orchestral and Chamber Music Com- 
positions by American Composers” 
which forms Appendix I of John Tasker 
Howard’s Our American Music. If we 
select from the hundreds of works by a 
hundred and thirty composers there 
listed the chamber-music compositions 
outstanding for beauty, originality, and 
feasibility for professional and amateur 
groups of ordinary technical skill, we 
shall get something like the following: 


Parker Bailey. Sonata, Flute and Piano. 
Society for the Publication of American 
Music (“‘S.P.A.M.’’) 

Cecil Burleigh. 

Sonata, Violin and Piano, “The Ascen- 
sion.”’ Schirmer. 

Sonata, Violin and Piano, “‘From the Life 
of Saint Paul.’’ Carl Fischer. 

John Alden Carpenter. 
String Quartet. Schirmer. 
Sonata, Violin and Piano. 

George Whitefield Chadwick. 
Piano Quintet. Schmidt. 
String Quartet Number 

Schirmer. 
String Quartet Number 
Schmidt. 

Frederic S. Converse. 

String Quartet. Schirmer. 
Sonata, Violin and Piano. 
Company. 

Rubin Goldmark. 

~ String Quartet. Schirmer. 
Sonata, Violin and Piano. 
Trio, D minor. Breitkopf. 


Schirmer. 


4, FE minor. 


5, D minor. 


Boston Music 
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Percy Grainger. 

Mock-Morris, String Sextet. Schirmer. 
Walking Tune. Wind Quintet. Schott. 
Charles T. Griffes. Two Sketches for String 

Quartet, on Indian Themes. Schirmer. 

Henry Hadley. Piano Quintet, A minor. 

Schirmer. 

Howard Hanson. String Quartet. Birchard. 

W.C. Heilman. Piano Trio. S.P.A.M. 

Edward B. Hill. Sonata, Clarinet (or 
Violin) and Piano. S.P.A.M. 

Henry Holden Huss. 
Sonata, Violin and Piano. 
String Quartet. S.P.A.M. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley. String Quartet. 

Stahl. 

Daniel Gregory Mason. 

Sonata, Violin and Piano. Schirmer. 

Pastorale, Violin, Clarinet, and Piano. 
Mathot. 

Three Pieces for Flute, Harp, and String 
Quartet. S.P.A.M. 

Sonata, Clarinet (or Violin) and Piano. 
S.P.A.M. 

String Quartet, on Negro Themes. 
A.M. 

Variations for String Quartet, on a Theme 
of John Powell. Oxford University 
Press. 

“Fanny Blair.” Folk-song Fantasy for 
String Quartet. Oxford University 
Press. 

Arne Oldberg. Piano Quintet. 

John Powell. 

“Sonata Virginianesque,”’ 
Piano. Schirmer. 

Sonata, Violin and Piano, A flat. Schirmer. 

Arthur Shepherd. Triptych, for High 

Voice and String Quartet. S.P.A.M. 

David Stanley Smith. 

String Quartet Number 1, E minor. 
Schirmer. 

String Quartet Number 3, C major. 
S.P.A.M. 

String Quartet Number 4, E flat. Oxford 
University Press. 

Piano Quintet. Oxford University Press. 

Sonata, Violin and Piano. S.P.A.M. 

Sonata, Violoncello and Piano. Schirmer. 

Sonata, Oboe and Piano. S.P.A.M. 

Leo Sowerby. 

Serenade for String Quartet. S.P.A.M. 

Suite, G major, Violin and Piano. Boston 
Music Company. 

Sonata, Violin and Piano. 
Edition. 

Albert Stoessel. Suite in Ancient Style, 

Two Violins and Piano. S.P.A.M. 


Schirmer. 


SE. 


Summy. 


Violin and 


Universal 


MUSIC 


Bernard Wagenaar. 
Piano. S.P.A.M. 
Emerson Whithorne. 
“Greek Impressions,” for String Quartet. 
Senart. 
Piano Quintet. 


Sonata, Violin and 


Carl Fischer. 


This list, drawn from the entire terri- 
tory of the United States (excluding 
only composers who, like Bloch and 
Loeffler, no matter how distinguished, 
are not representatively American), 
seems surprisingly short. If we ask why 
it is not longer, we find ourselves brought 
back to the point from which we started 
—the supreme importance of personal 
initiative. It is not longer because our 
composers have not made it so. It is 
the composers who, in the last analysis, 
create the musical culture of a country; 
their works are its music; endowments, 
organization, even the good taste of 
listeners are all of secondary importance, 
and cannot raise it to a higher level than 
that of the composers. Institutions and 
organizations, in fact, are like the non- 
combatant society at home in time of 
war. They give necessary backing; 
they~send food, arms, supplies to the 
front; but it is the soldiers alone who 
are on the firing line—and it is the 
composers who are on the firing line of 
music. Hence, if our music even today 
shows more promise than full achieve- 
ment, it must be because our composers 
fall short in some of the essential qual- 
ities of great artists. We have at- 
tempted, in the book called Artistic 
Ideals, an analysis of these essential 
qualities, finding them to include inde- 
pendence, spontaneity, workmanship, 
originality, universality, and fellowship. 
Are our American composers strikingly 
deficient in any of these? 

The proverbial impatience of our 
national character leads most of us, it 
may be candidly confessed, into a disas- 
trous neglect of workmanship. The 
technique of musical composition is one 
of the most difficult, complex, intangible, 
baffling techniques to be found in any 
of the arts. Even Beethoven never 
fully mastered it; Schubert and Schu- 
mann through their defects in it fell far 
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short of their potentialities; César 
Franck attained only at sixty his full 
proficiency in it; Haydn, Wagner, and 
Verdi, “grand old men” of music, kept 
on conquering it right up to the end. 
Yet we Americans, with our haste, 
superficial “efficiency,” and feverish 
itch for “results,” think no shame to 
take correspondence lessons in harmony 
with the expectation of emerging fin- 
ished composers! The amount of waste 
effort of this sort going on among us is 
pathetic—and exasperating. People try 
to write music who have scarcely 
learned to write words in intelligible 
sequence. People who cannot tell a 
sonnet from a simile will blithely em- 
bark on a sonata or a symphonic 
poem. People who are completely. il- 
literate—in melody, harmony, form, 
orchestration—apparently spend a large 
part of their time competing for prizes 
in musical composition. It is such peo- 
ple who expect our already overworked 
orchestras to “encourage” them by 
reading over in rehearsal, from illegible 
manuscripts, their bungling efforts. This 
is to put the cart before the horse. In 
an interview telling how many such 
pieces are submitted to him for perform- 
ance by the Los Angeles Orchestra, 
often showing marked talent but usu- 
ally no training whatever, Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski insists, with inspiring com- 
mon sense, that “The urgent need is 
greater facilities for the fuller develop- 
ment of native talent. It is teachers 
we need, not performances of half- 
baked works.” ‘Teachers, yes; but even 
more we need the spirit of workmanship, 
the resolve to learn, a little healthy 
stoicism and self-help. So long as the 
young composer has access to scores, to 
rehearsals, and to discussions with his 
friends, all he needs in order to master 
his trade is endless patience. Let him 
study, and study, and study again. 
Success is earned not in the crowd, but 
in laborious retirement. 

As our American impatience too often 
defeats us in the achievement of work- 
manship, so our long habit of feeling 
inferior to Europe sorely impedes our 
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originality. This sense of inferiority, 
subtly and_ subconsciously working, 
leads most of our young men to accept 
as their conception of originality one 
which is dubious even for young Euro- 
peans, inappropriate and _ disastrous 
for us. The cult of ugliness, disorder, 
disillusion, which may be a necessary 
phase for a Europe more than half effete, 
is simply irrelevant to a young, vigorous, 
and idealistic people like ourselves. 
How silly, and how pitiable, are the 
third-rate Stravinskys and Schoenbergs 
so many of our young men make of 
themselves in the search for a mistaken 
“originality!” The true originality 
would be to turn our backs on all this 
European degeneracy; to resolve to be 
ourselves; to look about us at our own 
cheerful people, in our own grandiose, 
half-civilized scene, sparkling in our 
own keen atmosphere, and listen to the 
music that then spontaneously arises in 
us. One thing is certain: if our music 
is our own, it will not be cynical or 
sophisticated or ugly; it may be crude, 
and that at first will do it no harm; it 
will surely be active, energetic, and full of 
naive humor and unashamed sentiment. 

Finally, one hopes that, whatever its 
devotion to locality, its growing belief 
in the here and now from which all valid 
originality flowers, it will not adopt a 
narrow nationalism, or lose its devotion 
to impersonal, supra-national beauty, 
on which depends universality. With 
our great material power, our wealth, 
our vast size, we have plenty of tempta- 
tion to spread-eagle-ism, to the bump- 
tious variety of patriotism that ex- 
presses itself in the chauvinist and the 
jngo. But “patriotism” of that ego- 
tistic, self-seeking sort is not to be con- 
fused with the Emersonian self-reliance 
in which we have been finding the root 
of originality. Art, like patriotism, 
begins with instinct, and must always 
be rooted in it; but there is a natural 
evolution or ripening of instinct that 
it must go through if it is to reach true 
maturity and realize its highest pos- 
sibilities. It must be spiritualized, 
broadened from its initial narrow to the 
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widest possible loyalty. True it is, as 
we are often reminded by the national- 
ists, that music cannot be vitally inter- 
national or cosmopolitan unless it has 
begun by being sincerely national. The 
merely eclectic cosmopolitanism of the 
sophisticated intellectual, illustrated in 
so much contemporary European music, 
is still-born—never comes alive at all. 
But, on the other hand, jingo music, 
such as we hear in the perorations of 
patriotic overtures, never grows up. It 
is to be hoped that our American music, 
after its timid, repressed childhood, may 
have first a lusty youth, and then a 
kind, generous, intelligent maturity. 

Such are some of the ideals our young 
composers may try to bear in mind if 
they hope to lead American music to a 
sounder workmanship, a simpler and 
truer originality, a wider universality, 
than it can show today. Is their hope 
destined to fulfillment? Who can 
tell? To some moods, we may as well 
admit, there seems little or no hope for 
American music. The obstacles seem 
too great: the indifference of our masses, 
the strangle-hold of European standards 
and conventions on the more intelligent 
minority, the difficulties of all kinds, 
economic, psychological, technical, emo- 
tional, and spiritual, that beset our 
composers. In other moods, we see that 
our music is already incomparably more 
alive than it was ten years ago—and we 
dare to hope. Whatever is to come, 
we may be sure that the most essential 
of all contributions to it is being made 
by the young composer who goes into 
retirement in order to perfect his own 
skill, to ripen his own art, thought, and 
feeling. The “hustlers,” the organizers, 
the self-advertisers make, of course, far 
more noise than he; for the moment 
they seem to have all the power—and 
we all like power. But let him remem- 
ber that it is not they, but he and his 
fellows who are creating the funda- 
mental values underlying our whole 
musical life. He can afford to leave 
them the present, he who has the most 
creative of all powers—the power to 
mould the future. 


MUSEUM 
ACCESSIONS 


THE WORRINGEN BEAKER 


The world-famous collection of glass presented 
to the Toledo Museum of Art by its founder, 
Edward Drummond Libbey, recently has been 
enriched by the acquisition of the celebrated 
Worringen Beaker, one of the largest and finest 
pieces of Third-Century Roman engraved glass 
ever found. It was discovered about a century 
ago in a tomb at Worringen, near Cologne, 
having remained intact for seventeen centuries. 
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LORENZO GHIBERTI MADONNA AND CHILD 


This first important original example of Renaissance sculpture to come into 
the possession of the Memorial Art Gallery of Rochester is the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Sibley Watson. The terra cotta relief is the work of 
Ghiberti, first of the great line of Florentine sculptors, who combined two 
great sculptural traditions, Gothic and Early Renaissance, and exemplifies 
a happy balance of the qualities of intellectual interest in form and emo- 
tional warmth of sentiment. It was created at the turn of the centuries 
which saw the waning of the Gothic love of formalized line and the glorifica- 
tion of the religious motive, and the early Quattrocento, which restored the 
newly unearthed monuments of classical antiquity to Italian Sculpture. 
The artist used high relief, foreshortening the Madonna’s face skillfully. 


FRENCH IVORY VIRGIN AND CHILD 


Unique among recent acquisitions of the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, 
is this ivory plaque, dating from about 1320, which came from the fle de France. 
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DETAIL OF BEDSPREAD, VENETIAN GROS POINT 
LATE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


the grand style of the per 


is piece, in 


It was given the Museum by Mrs. Edward S. Harkness 
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GERALD BROCKHURST HEAD OF HENRY RUSHBURY 


The Department of Fine Arts of the Carnegie Institute has acquired this painting, shown at 
the last Carnegie International, through the Patrons Art Fund. A portrait of Henry Rush- 
bury, the English etcher and a friend of the artist, it is painted with skill and precision. It 
has the meticulous finish, careful modelling, accentuated lighting, and the rich color, sub- 
dued by low tone, that are characteristic of the most original and gifted of English artists. 
Gerald Brockhurst, who is an Associate of the Royal Academy, is probably better known as 
an etcher than a painter. His etchings are much sought after by collectors everywhere. 
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FIELD NOTES 


HAVING MORE THAN LOCAL INTEREST 
LEILA MECHLIN, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
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FIELD NOTES 


Lawrence College, 
LAWRENCE Appleton, Wisconsin, 
COLLEGE HONORS gave, at the time of 
THE PRESIDENT its Eighty-first An- 
OF THE A. F. A. nualCommencement 
on June 8, five hon- 
orary degrees for distinguished service 
in various fields, among them a degree 
of Doctor of Fine Arts to Frederic Allen 
Whiting, President of the American 
Federation of Arts. Other recipients 
of degrees were Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce; David Stevens, 
Director of College Education for the 
Rockefeller Foundation, New . York; 
Dard Hunter, leading expert in paper 
making and himself a maker of books; 
and Douglas Horton of Chicago, clergy- 
man and author. 

In conferring upon Mr. Whiting the 
degree of Doctor of Fine Arts, Presi- 
dent Wriston made the following cita- 
tion: “Your whole life has been de- 
voted to the stimulation of the appre- 
ciation of art. With the zeal and ardor 
of the missionary spirit you combined 
breadth of view, depth of appreciation, 
accuracy of comprehension and rare 
administrative skill. After brilliant suc- 
cess in Boston and Indianapolis, your 
administration of the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art set a standard of excellence 
for America. Now your matured capac- 
ity, your wealth of experience, your 
broad acquaintance and influence are 
put at the disposal of the most signifi- 
cant national organization in its field.” 

Lawrence College stands out with 
other mid-western educational institu- 
tions as being among the first to recog- 
nize the place of art in general educa- 
tion and to establish, on an equal foot- 
ing with other degrees, those of Bache- 
lor, Master and Doctor of Fine Arts. 


The culmination of 
a three-year experi- 
ment conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward B. Rowan for 
the American Federation of Arts under 
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A NEW ART 
CENTER FOR 
CEDAR RAPIDS 


a grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has 
been exceptionally happy. A citizen of 
Cedar Rapids, Mrs. A. N. Palmer, has 
given for an Art Center an attractive 
and commodious house, and the Art 
Association has taken over the project, 
conducting a Little Gallery, and will 
continue it under the direction of the 
Rowans with the expectation of develop- 
ing a permanent and wide-reaching es- 
tablishment. For the next two years 
this will be in a measure a cooperative 
enterprise, as the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York has made an additional 
grant of $25,000 to be used by the Lit- 
tle Gallery during that period. This 
amount will be turned over by the 
American Federation of Arts to the Art 
Association, which will in turn render 
to the Federation monthly reports and 
conduct its programme under the Feder- 
ation’s supervision. 

The announcement of the gift of the 
house for the future Art Center of Cedar 
Rapids was made at a dinner given at 
the Cedar Rapids Country Club on June 
9, when Dr. Frederic Allen Whiting, 
President of the American Federation of 
Arts, was guest of honor. This dinner 
was attended by about seventy persons 
interested in promoting art activities in 
Cedar Rapids and its vicinity. 

When the experiment was instituted 
three years ago in Cedar Rapids, for the 
purpose of demonstrating the place of 
art in community life, the city of Cedar 
Rapids chiefly was in mind, the thought 
being that, if the experiment was suc- 
cessful, other cities of like size would 
take note. But the fact is that Mr. and 
Mrs. Rowan’s extension work and art 
talks have, as a local newspaper has 
said, spread the influence of the Little 
Gallery over the entire State of Iowa. 

Mrs. Palmer’s gift assures Cedar 
Rapids a home for art interests—a 
museum. During the summer the 
building will be remodelled to adapt it 
to the enlarged activities of the Art 
Association and the Little Gallery. 
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Different rooms will be set aside for 
special purposes; one will be devoted 
to the exhibition of works by Cedar 
Rapids artists; another to the work done 
in the Cedar Rapids Public Schools; a 
third will be devoted to exhibitions by 
amateur photographers who are locally 
organizing aclub. There will be an arts 
and crafts shop for the use of persons 
interested and for the exhibition of 
handwrought work. On the upper floor 
there will be studios for local and visit- 
ing artists and for class work. Already 
several notable exhibitions to be shown 
in the new Art Center next season have 
been announced, showing, as heretofore, 
variety and breadth of interest. 

Those who are looking far into the 
future see a time when the Art Center 
will have grown into an Art Museum 
with its own unique and valuable col- 
lections—a mecca for art lovers—a pride 
to both city and state. Thus it will be 
remembered the Toledo Art Museum 
had its inception—and not so very 
many years ago. In providing a per- 
manent home for an Art Center, Mrs. 
Palmer-has probably rendered larger 
service than she herself is aware to the 
cause of art and to the city of Cedar 
Rapids. 


The Syracuse Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, 
incorporated in 1896, 
has. practically since 
its inception occu- 
pied quarters provided by the city on 
the top floor of the public library build- 
ing. The suite includes three galleries 
of good proportions and well lighted, 
besides small rooms for the showing of 
prints and as administrative offices. 
Two of the large galleries are devoted to 
the exhibition of paintings, the third 
chiefly to the exhibition of objets d’art. 
In the latter is now to be seen a very 
choice and interesting collection of por- 
celains by the late Mrs. Robineau of 
Syracuse, one of the great potters of our 
time as well as of our country. 

Over twenty years ago Fernando A. 
Carter, a painter of gift and distinction, 
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became Director of the Syracuse Mu- 
seum, and its excellent permanent col- 
lection, as well as its far-reaching educa- 
tional activities, have been largely built 
up through his initiative and under his 
charge. During the last three years 
Mr. Carter’s health has been steadily 
failing, and although he still, at the time 
this note is written, serves as a consult- 
ant, the work of the Museum is being 
carried forward by Anna W. Olmsted, 
Assistant Director, and Jane C. Weber, 
Executive Secretary, both of whom 
have served under Mr. Carter and are 
completely devoted to the interests of 
the Museum. 

In October, 1930, the Twentieth 
Anniversary of Mr. Carter’s directorate 
was celebrated by an exhibition in the 
Syracuse Museum of his works, and 
numerous tributes of regard and appre- 
ciation were paid. 

The Syracuse Museum has all along 
actively engaged in educational work. It 
has-been fortunate in having for four- 
teen years, from 1915 to 1929, the 
services of Mrs. Blanche Weaver Baxter 
as Docent in charge of the educational 
work among the children of the city, a 
work carried on with extraordinary 
success. Upon Mrs. Baxter’s resigna- 
tion, Mr. Stanley C. Czurles, a graduate 
of the College of Fine Arts of Syracuse 
University, became instructor in charge 
of children’s work, and has apparently 
conducted this work most successfully. 
Assisting with the educational work and 
acting as a liaison officer between the 
University and the Museum, Professor 
Rilla E. Jackman has given numerous 
talks to students in high school, to 
university students and adult groups 
in the Museum. In cooperation with 
the School Art League, children are 
brought to the Museum in busses and 
returned to their schools regularly. By 
way of extension work, certain exhibits 
have been lent to the State Fair, to the 
branch library, and to a local trust and 
banking company. A unique service 
rendered by this museum is the use of 
an etching press, which has led to the 
formation of a class in etching which 
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meets every week under the leadership 
of Professor Kline. 

During the past season four free Sun- 
day afternoon concerts have been given 
in the Museum by local music organiza- 
tions which have had capacity attend- 
ance. This year the experiment of 
keeping the Museum open on Monday 
evenings from seven to nine o’clock has 
been tried and proved valuable. 

The Syracuse Museum has an ex- 
ceedingly interesting permanent col- 
lection, including paintings by some of 
our leading American artists, such, for 
example, as Hawthorne, Redfield, Jo- 
hansen, MacLane, Robert Reid, Has- 
sam, Weir and others. Among the 
notable exhibitions for which arrange- 
ments were made by Miss Olmsted was 
one of paintings and drawings by Cecilia 
Beaux. 

It is not, however, the intention of the 
people of Syracuse that the Museum of 
Fine Arts shall remain indefinitely in 
such restricted quarters. A well-con- 
sidered plan has already been drawn up 
for a museum building. A site in Thorn- 
den Park, an ideal location, has been 
promised by the city, which, inciden- 
tally, provides not only quarters but 
administrative funds for the Museum. 
According to this plan the building will 
be erected in units: first, the unit pro- 
viding adequate facilities for exhibi- 
tions, etc., for the immediate future; 
later units to provide for growth. The 
Syracuse Museum is fortunate in having 
a thoroughly interested and forward- 
looking Board of Trustees and the sup- 
port of an active Woman’s Auxiliary, the 
latter comprising a membership of over 
600. In all probability it will not be 
long before Syracuse will have a home 
for its fine arts and an art center worthy 
of the city. 


During the months 

AT THE MEMORIAL of July and August 
ART GALLERY, there will be shown 
ROCHESTER in the Memorial Art 
Gallery, Rochester, 

New York, an unusual summer exhibi- 
tion of paintings by contemporary 
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American artists selected by the Direc- 
tor, Miss Herdle, from outstanding ex- 
hibitions during the past season in New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington and 
Chicago. 

During June the Print Club of 
Rochester held a comprehensive exhi- 
bition at the Museum consisting of 
prints of five centuries. This exhibition 
was made possible through the generos- 
ity of the following leading firms in New 
York and Chicago: M. Knoedler and 
Company, Kennedy and Company, 
Frederick Keppel and Company, Albert 
Roullier Art Galleries, E. Weyhe and 
Gerrit Vanderhoogt, and included fine 
impressions of the works of the great 
masters from the fifteenth century on, 
such as Andrea Mantegna, Martin 
Schongauer, Albrecht Durer, Lucas 
Cranach the Elder and Lucas van Ley- 
den, Rembrandt, Wan Dyck, Meryon, 
Haden, Whistler and Zorn, and, in the 
present day, Griggs, Gifford Beal, Peggy 
Bacon, Rockwell Kent and Rosenberg, 
to name only a few. 

The children’s classes at the Rochester 
Museum, especially those in the sculp- 
ture of animals, have made during the 
past year a remarkable showing. This 
work is based on the development of the 
creative or inventive faculty, coupled 
with scientific knowledge developed 
through the study of the facts of growth 
and structure, the observation and sense 
of liveness. A new element in further- 
ing this aim this year in the modelling 
department has been the establishment 
of a life class for older students. It is 
quite remarkable what the children in 
the Saturday morning classes in model- 
ling did in the way of animal sculpture— 
horses, cows, elephants, deer and even 
little dogs, many of which, as illustrated 
in the Bulletin, have exceptional spirit 
and accuracy. There will be daily 
classes for children during July directed 
by a gifted graduate of the Ohio State 
University, and a most interesting edu- 
cational programme along these lines is 
planned for the winter season of 1931— 
32. 

During June, an exhibition of Ameri- 
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can Primitives—portraits, landscapes 
and decorative paintings—representing 
the early folk art of America, was held at 
the Rochester Memorial Gallery. This 
is the exhibition which was assembled 
by and first shown in the Newark 
Museum last season, most of the ex- 
hibits coming out of attics and store 
rooms in Newark and its vicinity. It is 
interesting to note how general the 
habit of passing around exhibits of this 
sort has become. A double decade or 
more ago, when the American Federa- 
tion of Arts was formed, such a thing 
was practically unheard of. 


Word has come from 


ELLSWORTH New Orleans of the 
WOODWARD resignation of Ells- 
AND TULANE worth Woodward as 
UNIVERSITY professor of art at 


Newcomb College, 
Tulane University, a post held by him 
since 1885. An editorial in the Times- 
Picayune of New Orleans says: “It is an 
event of truly historic importance to 
New Orleans. We dare say no other 
individual, over so many years, has 
been of quite so consistently fine service 
to our city and section. Not only did he 
build up the modest ‘art class’ in a 
girls’ academy into a_ distinguished 
art department, but, expanding New- 
comb’s art horizon still further, he has 
given it a nation-wide importance and a 
recognition even into foreign lands. 
‘ There are no states in the south 
and few in the Union in which there are 
not growing gardens of culture from 
seeds planted by study under Ellsworth 
Woodward and his staff, first at the 
beautiful old studio building at Sixth 
and Camp Streets and later in the 
efficient art plant on the new Newcomb 
campus.” 

Professor Woodward was born in 
Massachusetts in 1861. He studied first 
at the Rhode Island School of Design in 
Providence and then under Carl Marr 
in Munich. But he and his brother, 
William, the latter now living at Biloxi, 
Mississippi, completely identified them- 
selves for years with New Orleans, and 
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from the time they took up residence 
there have been leaders in the field of art 
in the south, capable producing artists 
and teachers. Ellsworth Woodward is 
now and has been for some time presi- 
dent of the Southern States Art League 
and a trustee of the Delgado Museum of 
Art. In the building up of the Depart- 
ment of Art at Tulane University, he 
has rendered a great service to art in 
America by stressing the importance 
of art in relation to industry, and evi- 
dencing the potentialities of the handi- 
crafts, especially for women. In its 
department of pottery, Newcomb Col- 
lege has attained special distinction, 
and for artistic embroidery the gradu- 
ates of Newcomb College are most 
favorably known. Perhaps, however, 
the greater credit redounds to Mr. 
Woodward for having not only con- 
ducted this wide-reaching educational 
work but for having organized this 
work on so firm a basis that now upon 
his retirement there is no doubt that 
it will not only go on but continue to 
flourish and grow. 


Dr. R. Tait McKen- 
zie, for many years 
director of Physical 
Educationat the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, but even better 
known as a sculptor than as an educator, 
retired at the close of the recent scholas- 
tic year and will in the future be free to 
give his entire time to his art. He will, 
however, continue his connection with 
the university in an advisory capacity 
and will occupy a studio in Weightman 
Hall Tower. 

Dr. McKenzie was appointed head of 
the re-established Department of Physi- 
cal Education at the university in 1904, 
and in 1907 he was given the chair of 
Physical Therapy in connection with the 
Medical Department. He is past presi- 
dent of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association, of the Society of 
Directors of Physical Education in Col- 
leges and fellow of the American Medical 
Association and Philadelphia College of 
Physicians, and has served on the Board 
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of the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation, the American Olympic Com- 
mittee and others. He was one of the 
founders of the Philadelphia Play- 
grounds Association and has completed 
twenty years on the Philadelphia Board 
of the Boy Scouts of America. In 1914 
he volunteered for war service, was 
made an Inspector of Physical Training 
and Bayonet Fighting in the British 
Army in 1915, and served as Major in 
the Royal Army Medical Corps, where 
he was in charge of a Command Depot 
of 4,000 convalescents at Manchester. 
Histextbook, “Reclaiming the Maimed,” 
was adopted by the United States for 
use in all military and naval hospitals. 
Dr. McKenzie has specialized in sculp- 
ture of athletes, but he has not limited 
himself to this theme. He is the sculp- 
tor of the Scottish-American War Me- 
morial in Edinburgh, Scotland, the Vic- 
tory Memorial, Cambridge, England, 
and “The Joy of Effort” at Stockholm, 
Sweden. Philadelphia has his statues of 
Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith, of the Reverend 
George Whitfield and the “Youthful 
Franklin.” He is a member of the 
National Sculpture Society and of the 
Royal Canadian Academy and is claimed 
both by Canada and the United States, 
being Canadian born but having lived 
and produced chiefly in this country. 


On May 21 a dele- 

AN gation of American 
ARCHITECTURAL architects and asso- 
PILGRIMAGE _ciates in the allied 
arts sailed from New 

York on the S. S. American Banker for 
France to present to the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts a commemorative flag-pole and 
base as a mark of indebtedness for in- 
struction and inspiration received there 
during student days. The flag-pole, 
designed by Frederic C. Hirons, archi- 
tect, was placed in the courtyard of the 
Ecole, and while extremely simple is very 
beautiful in design, long leaf motives 
being used by way of decoration together 
with a laurel branch artistically en- 
twined. The dedication ceremony took 
place on June 16 and, according to an 
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Associated Press report, when Mr. C. G: 
Zantzinger of Philadelphia, President 
of the monument commission of the 
Society of Beaux Arts Architects (and 
third vice-president of the American 
Federation of Arts), stepped forward 
to hoist the French tricolor, a represen- 
tative of the French Minister of Beaux 
Arts attached an American flag and for 
the first time the stars and _ stripes, 
together with the French Tricolor, 
floated over the Institute. IKenneth M. 
Murchison of New York was the spokes- 
man for the American group and re- 
called in his address the happiness of 
student days in France. Before re- 
embarking at Cherbourg, on June 17, 
for the return trip these architects 
placed a wreath on the monument 
erected for the Beaux Arts students 
killed in the World War, and took part 
in opening an exposition of the work of 
3,000 Beaux Arts pupils in the United 
States. Among those who made this 
pilgrimage were Whitney Warren, J. 
Monroe Hewlett, Julian C. Levi, Ely 
Jacques Kahn, and Frederic C. Hirons 
of New York, C. Howard Walker and 
Ralph Gray of Boston, N. C. Wyeth and 
Frederick V. Murphy of Washington, 
Louis La Beaume of St. Louis, and 
William E. Parsons of Chicago, archi- 
tects; Ezra Winter, George Wharton 
Edwards, D. Putnam Brinley, Arthur G. 
Covey, painters of New York; Tony 
Sarg, illustrator and puppeteer, and 
others. 


On June 10 a me- 

AT THE morial meeting was 
METROPOLITAN held to honor the 
MUSEUM OF ART memory of five dis- 
tinguished Museum 

leaders who have died recently; the 
President, Robert W. de Forest; the 
Director, Edward Robinson, and three 
Trustees, Edward D. Adams, George F. 
Baker, and Charles W.- Gould. The 
meeting took place in the Lecture Hall 
of the Museum. Mrs. Robert W. de 
Forest, Mrs. Edward Robinson, and 
members of the family were present, 
and the meeting was attended by prac- 
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tically the entire personnel of the Mu- 
seum. William Sloane Coffin presided. 
Addresses were made by Mr. Coffin, 
William Church Osborn, Herbert E. 
Winlock, who also read a letter from 
Gisela M. A. Richter, and Henry W. 
Kent. 

Two important loan exhibitions are 
on the programme of the Museum for 
the immediate future. Opening on July 
12, and lasting through September 30, 
there will be a showing of prints relating 
to early American history. This will 
include 119 prints, a portion of the re- 
markable Garvan Collection which was 
exhibited in the galleries of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts in the Library of 
Congress from December, 1930, to May, 
1931. The other exhibition, to be held 
from August 3 through September 27, 
will be one of arms and armor, and will 
include splendid examples of types of 
armor and weapons not already repre- 
sented in the Museum’s collection. 

Metropolitan Museum Colorprints, 
eight portfolios of which have already 
been published, have been supplemented 
by a new series of twenty subjects. The 
new prints, approximately 14 by 18 
inches in size, include European, Near, 
and Far Eastern paintings, many of 
them from the Havemeyer Collection. | 


The Albright Art 
Gallery of Buffalo, 
New York, held its 
Twenty-fifth Annual 
Exhibition of Con- 
temporary American Painting during 
the month of June. This consisted of a 
cross section of the art of today and 
comprised chiefly pictures which have 
won recognition in various annual ex- 
hibitions during the past winter. The 
following artists were represented: Ed- 
ward Bruce, Charles Burchfield, John 
Steuart Curry, Paul Trebilcock, Um- 
berto Romano, Alexander Brook, George 
Luks, Guy Pene du Bois, Jules Pascin, 
Henry Mattson, Leopold Seyffert, Ed- 
mund C. Tarbell, Henry E. Schnaken- 
berg, Grant Wood, Edwin Dickinson, 
Joseph Pollet, William J. Glackens, Emil 
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Holzhauer, Jonas Lie, Ernest Blumen- 
schein, Jean McLane, Frederick J. 
Waugh, John Sloan, Karl Anderson, 
Gifford Beal, J. Theodore Johnson, 
June M. Knabel, Mary Townsend 
Mason, Herman Rednick, Edna Rein- 
del, Vladimir Rousseff, Gordon Sam- 
stag, Simka Simkhovitch, Anthony 
Thieme, A. Walkowitz, Harold Wes- 
ton, Carl Wuermer and Marguerite 
Zorach. 

Announcement was made the last of 
June by the President of the Buffalo Fine 
Arts Academy that William M. Hek- 
king, Director of the Albright Art Gal- 
lery for the past seven years, had 
tendered his resignation and it had been 
accepted. In connection with this an- 
nouncement Judge Sears said: “During 
his term of service, Mr. Hekking, by his 
high standard of excellence, his remark- 
able knowledge of contemporary art 
and his devotion to the mission of the 
fine arts and human culture, has _ele- 
vated taste in this community, brought 
the art gallery into national prominence 
and made a substantial contribution to 
art education. He will be missed in 
Buffalo, and he is certain to win in any 
larger field of endeavor the highest 
regard of those who appreciate his rare 
qualities. The host of friends whom 
he has made in Buffalo wish him every 
success in his future career.” 

While the Albright Art Gallery was 
under Mr. Hekking’s direction many 
important acquisitions have been made, 
paintings both by old and modern mas- 
ters, among the former such, forinstance, 
as “The Mockery of Christ” by Lucas 
Cranach; among the latter “Lady in 
White—Elsie Palmer” by John S. 
Sargent. Works by Matisse, by Cezanne, 
by Gauguin and other representatives 
of the modern school have also been 
added. Among the notable exhibitions 
held in Buffalo during Mr. Hekking’s 
directorate was that in celebration of 
the centennial of George Inness; an 
exhibition of paintings by El Greco 
owned in the United States; and ex- 
hibitions of works by Childe Hassam 
and Gari Melchers, respectively. 
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Mr. Hekking graduated from Syra- 
cuse University in 1908. After spending 
two years abroad he taught in the de- 
partments of art of the universities of 
Illinois, Missouri and Kansas and in 
James Milliken and Syracuse univer- 
sities. Before going to Buffalo he was 
connected with the Art School and 
Gallery of Fine Arts at Columbus, 
Ohio. In 1920, Syracuse University con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Fine Arts. 

The Albright Art Gallery has had, 
from its inception, an enviable reputa- 
tion for leadership and high standards, 
a tradition established by Dr. Kurtz- 
worth and ably continued by Cornelia 
Sage, later Mrs. Quinton. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the most beautiful 
art galleries in this country. 


Because of the limits 


ART AND THE of space and _ the 


BROOKLYN large amount of ma- 
BOTANIC terial to be dealt 
GARDEN with in a single arti- 


cle, insufficient refer- 
ence was made in the account of the May 
Convention in Brooklyn of the Garden 
Party at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
and the exhibits especially arranged for 
this occasion. In passing through the 
garden under the expert guidance of the 
director, glimpses were to be had of the 
wonderful Rose Garden, containing 
3,000 roses in 300 varieties designed by 
Mr. Harold A. Caparn, landscape archi- 
tect, and given by Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
V. Cranford; of the Rock Garden, the 
first of its kind in a public park in 
America, which contains nearly 800 
species of alpine and saxitile plants; of 
the Japanese Garden, designed by Mr. T. 
Shiota, Japanese landscape architect, 
and later in charge of Miss Mary Aver- 
ill, honorary curator of Japanese Gar- 
dening and Floral Art at the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden, and author of a charm- 
ing book on “Japanese Flower Ar- 
rangement”; to say nothing of the 
lovely little statuette by Isabel M. 
Kimball of Brooklyn and the fountain 
on the plaza designed by Mr. Caparn. 
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Within the Laboratory Building, de- 
signed by McKim, Mead and White, 
was to be seen a most attractive ex- 
hibition consisting of forty photographs 
of plants and plant parts by Edward 
Weston of Carmel-by-the-Sea, Cali- 
fornia, illustrating the use of plants 
and plant parts as source material for 
design, secured as a group through the 
courtesy of Mrs. Alma Reed of the 
Delphic Studios, Manhattan. Here, 
too, were 500 paintings of flowers of 
India by M. John Alexander Descubes, 
who was in the government official 
service in India from 1882 to 1929, de- 
voting forty-seven years to making 
5,000 paintings, remarkable for their 
scientific accuracy and artistic merit. 
When the paintings were exhibited at 
the Calcutta International Exhibition, 
1883-1884, M. Descubes was awarded a 
special medal of honor by Queen Vic- 
toria. This exhibition was secured 
through The Overseas Eastern Service 
of India by Mr. K. K. Shah. In the 
library of the Laboratory Building a 
collection of beautifully illustrated books 
and prints were shown, such as a volume 
with text containing fifty colored plates 
of chrysanthemums by leading Japanese 
authorities; a collection of sixteen Japa- 
nese prints featuring iris; early and mod- 
ern wood engravings, and also engrav- 
ings on copper of plants and flowers; 
curious, interesting and beautiful prints 
of ferns, nature-printed, and books il- 
lustrating the use of plants in design. 
Much too generous a feast to absorb in a 
single visit or by those who had listened 
attentively for hours to papers on art, 
but indicative of the value of a Botanic 
Garden to artists and craftsmen. 


In a recent issue of 

AMuUSEUMS The Museum, pub- 
WALLED GARDEN lished by the Mu- 
seum Association of 

Newank New Jersey, V. H. S. gave a 
delightful account of the spring re- 
awakening in the Thomas L. Raymond 
Walled Garden adjacent to the Mu- 
seum. Largely through the creation of 
Mr. Ressland, the one time unsightly 
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dump was transformed into a thing of 
beauty. 

“Once again, spring has transformed 
the Thomas L. Raymond Walled Gar- 
den into a fresh and lovely spot. The 
canvas wrappings have been removed 
from the statuary and the fountain, the 
early bulbs have blossomed, and the 
freshly trimmed lawn gives no indica- 
tion that only five years ago this spot 
was a barren waste. Plans for develop- 
ing the garden give promise that this 
year it will be more attractive than ever. 

“The Shakespeare garden, at the foot 
of the staircase, is slowly developing. 
Here it is hoped to grow eventually 
every plant mentioned by Shakespeare; 
sections for the flowers, the herbs and 
the vegetables have already been laid 
out. Close to the north wall, a bed of 
peonies, planted early this season, have 
a vigorous start and should be in blos- 
som early in June. Around the base of 
the fountain, a small clump of bamboo 
has managed to survive the rigors of the 
winter. 

“The bird sanctuary at the end of 
the garden has attracted a host of 
feathered visitors. Near it are flourish- 
ing the raspberry, blackberry, blue- 
berry bushes and the grape vines that 
will provide food for birds during the 
summer. Thickly carpeting the ground, 
and adding notes of color, the ageratum 
and alyssum seeds have sprouted. 

“The cutting garden has been planted 
with cosmos, delphinium, asters and 
pyrethrum that will later in the season 
provide flowers for the galleries of the 
Museum. On the south wall trellises 
have been built to care for the new rose 
bushes that have been set in. 

“The iris and delphinium beds are re- 
markable for their number and variety. 
From a gift of about a hundred iris 
plants, more than a thousand plants, 
carefully labeled, have been developed 
by transplanting and division. 

“Soon the fountain, surrounded by 
willow trees, will add its notes of inter- 
est and beauty to the far end of the gar- 
den. Day by day the Walled Garden 
grows in its quiet beauty.” 
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The season’s work of 
the art students in 
the schools filled 
many galleries at the 
Industrial Art School, the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, the Graphic 
Sketch Club and the School of Design 
for Women, much of it already very pro- 
fessional in quality. Freedom of stroke, 
a broad generalization of form and other 
good points often characterize experi- 
mental work not subject to the extran- 
eous pressures of later life. Walker 
Hancock, head of the Sculpture Depart- 
ment at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, addressed the students on 
the day of the awarding of prizes. Asa 
former Cresson Scholarship student, and 
Fellow of the American Academy in 
Rome he was able to give valuable sug- 
gestions to the winners of the Cresson 
Traveling Scholarships. This year thir- 
teen painters, seven sculptors, and nine 
students of illustration received these 
scholarships which enable them to spend 
about four months abroad. Of these 
twelve were men, and seventeen were 
women. 

The Industrial Art School gives more 
attention to decorative design. Finished 
pieces of pottery, furniture, wrought- 
iron work, batik and studies for stage 
costumes were entirely professional in 
standard and execution. Most of the 
furniture, surprisingly, was the work of 
girl students. The classes in water 
color, conducted by John J. Dull and 
Frank Copeland, made a very strong 
showing. Advertising design has “gone 
modern” under the direction of Alexey 
Brodevitch, making use of striking con- 
trasts of black and white to secure the 
desired effectiveness. Three European 
traveling scholarships (provided by the 
Annie Sinnett Memorial Fund), and one 
each in the Cape Cod Summer Art 
School and the Breckenridge School in 
Gloucester, Mass., were awarded, as 
well as one for a silk textile design, the 
last offered by the Art Alliance of 
America, and bought by the Mallinson 
Company. 

At the Graphic Sketch Club numerous 
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prizes were also distributed. Notable 
among these were the Bok Award 
Prizes, given by Samuel S. Fleisher from 
the income of the Philadelphia Award, 
established by the late Edward Bok, 
which Mr. Fleisher received for his work 
as Founder of the Graphic Sketch Club. 
During the summer there will be a 
special sketch class working from the 
nude model out of doors at the Club’s 
summer place in Holmesburg. 

Walker Hancock, Sculptor, has re- 
cently completed a decorative figure of a 
youthful Hercules for the main entrance 
of the new Gymnasium of the Haverford 
Preparatory School, and Edith Emer- 
son, Mural Painter, has finished a Wall 
Sun-Dial for the gable of the same build- 
ing. A winged figure symbolic of the 
“Golden Moment” marks the noon 
hour. The building, designed by W. 
Pope Barney, is of simple Georgian 
type, and contains ball courts, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool and locker rooms. 

A forward step fraught with impor- 
tance for the artistic life of the whole 
city was taken on June 29 at a general 
meeting of the members of the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance, when plans for 
additional facilities were unanimously 
approved. A rearrangement of the club 
‘rooms, providing more space and greater 
convenience for the members is neces- 
sary since they number over 2,000, and 
are increasing. The 140 foot extension 
in the rear of the present building will 
give the organization a long needed 
auditorium for chamber music, recitals, 
lectures and meetings. The architect, 
W. Pope Barney, A. I. A., has solved a 
very difficult problem with great in- 
genuity in so economizing his space that 
it serves several purposes without loss of 
dignity in arrangement. He has con- 
trived adaptable picture galleries with 
movable but substantial screen walls 
greatly increasing the number of running 
feet of wall space available for art ex- 
hibitions. The exterior of modified 
Renaissance design in keeping with the 
original building, has a loggia of fine 
proportions marking the public entrance 
to the galleries. The glass roof may be 
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available later as a roof garden. When 
this extension is completed early in 
1932, the Art Alliance will be able to 
function with increased power, and to 
extend the opportunities it offers to con- 
temporary art and artists. It is all an 
unfoldment of the creative idea of the 
founder, Christine Wetherill Stevenson, 
who would rejoice to see its growth. 
Epira EMERSON. 


The Beaux Arts In- 
stitute of Design has 
announced the award 
of its eighth Paris 
Prize in Sculpture. This award was 
made early in June and at the same 
time other annual prizes were given. 
The subject this year for the Paris Prize 
was “The Sculptural Decoration of a 
Set-Back,” an interesting programme. 
The winner was Ottavio Mastrovito, 
twenty-two years of age, who had been 
a student of the Sculpture Department 
of the Beaux Arts Institute of Design 
for the past five years, attending eve- 
ning classes and working during the day 
as assistant to Lee Lawrie and Albert 
Stewart, sculptors. This award gave 
the recipient $1,200 for one year’s study 
in Paris. A silver medal and $100 in 
this competition were awarded to George 
J. Sklar; a bronze medal and $50 to 
Michael F. Lantz. Lesser awards were 
given to those holding fourth, fifth and 
sixth places. 

In Architectural Ornament the prize 
of a silver medal and $100 were awarded 
to John Rosalie for his competitive 
design for a “Bird Fountain Panel in 
the Louis XVI style’ and a bronze 
medal and $50 to Thomas Famiglietti. 
A Trustees’ Prize of $50 for the best 
ornament during the year was awarded 
to Maurice Arata; and a silver medal 
and $50 for the best composition ex- 
clusive of the Paris Prize to Anthony 
Dal Pino. The jury of awards consisted 
of Ronald H. Pearce, Henry R. Sedg- 
wick, John V. Van Pelt, Philip A. 
Cusachs, Robert G. Eberhard, John 
De Cesare, Charles G. Peters, Gaetano 
Cecere, George T. Brewster, Ernest W. 
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Keyser, Ulric H. Ellerhusen, Adolph A. 
Weinman, Wheeler Williams, Albert 
Stewart, Lee Lawrie, and Edward 
McCartan. an 

In this connection it is interesting: to 
note that the University Medal of the 
Groupe Americain, Societe des Archi- 
tectes Diplomes par le Gouwvernment 
Francais, was awarded this year to New 
York University, Department of Archi- 
tecture, of which Mr. E. R. Bossange is 
dean. This award is made to the Insti- 
tution showing the highest average of 
work submitted in competition to the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design. The 
award to the New York University 
was unanimous, and the awarding com- 
mittee extended special congratulations 
to Dean Bossange and his colleagues of 
the teaching force and to the competing 
students. 


By resigning even 
from honorary mem- 
bership in the coun- 
cil of the school of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Frank 
W. Benson and Edmund C. Tarbell have 
completely severed their connection 
with an institution of which they were 
the dynamic figures for many years. 
Mr. Benson was continuously connected 
with the school in some capacity from 
September, 1889, down to June 1, 1931; 
Mr. Tarbell for the same period, except 
for a “strange interlude” of a few years 
during which he left Boston to live at 
Washington and teach in the Corcoran 
school. The Boston school’s conversion 
to modernism is evidenced in the cata- 
logue for 1931-32 which carries repro- 
ductions of some of the drawings of the 
new heads of the department of drawing 
and painting, Rodney Burn and Robin 
Guthrie, honor graduates both of the 
Slade school, London. 

-Accessions to the permanent collec- 
tions at the Museum, first placed on ex- 
hibition this summer, include, of cos- 
mopolitan concern, the many objects 
from Luristan which had their first pub- 
lic showing last winter at the Persian 
exposition, London; of local and Amer- 
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ican genealogical interest, a considerable 
group of family silver of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the gift of 
Dudley Leavitt Pickman. The latter 
collection strengthens the Museum’s de- 
partment of colonial silver with impor- 
tant examples by John Coney, John 
Coburn and the Reveres. 

For its summer show the Fogg Art 
Museum has hung prints to illustrate 
developments in the graphic arts from 
the fifteenth through the nineteenth 
century. These are drawn from the uni- 
versity’s own well-filled portfolios. They 
include key prints by Pollaiuolo, Mant- 
egna, Holbein and Rembrandt; notable 
works by the eighteenth century artists 
and enough important Meryons, Whis- 
tlers, Seymour Hadens, and so on to bring 
the series nearly down to date. The 
Fogg director, meantime, Edward Waldo 
Forbes, is in Japan. The Museum 
throughout the summer is in charge of 
Henry Sayles Francis who, on October 1, 
will return to the Cleveland Museum. 

Boston, even in warm weather, is 
sure to be enlivened by at least one of 
its amusing art controversies. This sum- 
mer’s dullness was punctuated in late 
June by Ralph Adams Cram’s slashing 
attack upon Harvard University for 
permitting a “functionalist”’ addition to 
Robinson Hall, which houses the archi- 
tectural department of the university. 
Some older graduates, who recall that 
when Robinson Hall was built it was 
censured by the late Charles Eliot 
Norton as embodying every great and 
every little architectural vice which a 
young architect ought to learn to avoid, 
will feel that probably the old structure 
can be neither helped nor hurt by the 
most extremely functionalistic wing ever 
designed in New York or in Germany. 

During July and August the Guild of 
Boston Artists closes its doors. In 
August the Isabella Stewart Gardner 
Museum in the Fenway gives its hard- 
worked employees a holiday; the motor- 
ing public, an invitation to visit it in 
some other month. The Art Club, 
meantime, with a general Boston exhibi- 
tion, and the dealers’ galleries, with 
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canvases that may or may not have been 
shown during the winter season, seek to 
allure the tourists of whom many thou- 
sands pass through Boston, not all of 
them keen to be educated. 

One of the summer exhibitions of 
more than routine consequence is a 
showing of colonial and early American 
portraits at the Robert C. Vose galleries. 
While some of the works have been seen 
before now in Boston or elsewhere others 
are recent finds, such as the Robert 
Feke “Capt. William Stoddard” which 
Mr. Vose discovered at Newport. The 
collection is rich in several of the lesser 
known painters such as Mather Brown, 
the centenary of whose death in London 
has just occurred; John Johnston, of a 
family of skilled artisans, concerning 
whom Frank W. Bayley has written an 
intriguing little monograph; James 
Frothingham, who made some monu- 
mentally good heads in the middle 
nineteenth century and who lived down 
to 1864. 

To the museum installations at Har- 
vard, Massachusetts, these including a 
little museum of the American Indian, a 
house filled with souvenirs of the Shakers 
and Fruitlands, once inhabited by the 
Bronson Alcotts, has been added an out- 
door statue of Pumanangwet (““He who 
shoots the stars”), by Philip 5. Sears, 
sculptor, the donor being his cousin, 
Miss Clara Endicott Sears. The dedi- 
cation in mid June brought to Harvard a 
distinguished gathering of museum of- 
ficers and the socially prominent, before 
whom an informing talk on artistic 
records of the Indians was given by 
Professor Warren K. Moorehead, di- 
rector of the Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology. 

Finishing touches will go this summer 
upon the new public library at Win- 
chester, a Boston suburb, and_ this, 
largely through the initiative of a mem- 
ber of the building committee, Ralph 
Tracy Hale, Boston art publisher and 
American representative of the Medici 
prints, will have a commodious art 
gallery for seasonal exhibitions. The 


public libraries of Boston, Malden and 


Milton are already so equipped—as 


every considerable library should be. 
FrepERIcK W. CoBURN. 


The Brockton Art 


MILLET League, Brockton 
MEMORIAL Mass., held a me- 
MEETING IN. morial meeting and 
BROCKTON pilgrimage in honor 


of Francis Davis Mil- 
let on Saturday afternoon, June 20. 
The meeting began with a session at the 
Brockton Public Library at 2:30 o’clock 
and was concluded by a visit to Mr. 
Millet’s old studio at East Bridgewater 
later in the afternoon. Frank Millet, as 
he was familiarly known, was, it will be 
recalled, lost when the Titanic went 
down. He was at that time secretary of 
the American Federation of Arts and 
also of the American Academy in Rome, 
distinguished as a mural painter, organ- 
izer, and with innumerable gifts and 
achievements, chief among which was a 
gift of making and holding friends. The 
very fact of this memorial meeting, 
nearly twenty years after his death, 
evidences the strong hold he had on the 
affections of his friends and associates. 
Mr. L. M. Churbuck, of Brockton, 
was chairman of the committee and 
made the opening address at the Memo- 
rial Meeting on “The Brockton Art 
Association’s Debt to Frank Millet.” 
Charles Norman Fay, a classmate of 
Mr. Millet’s at Harvard in *69, read a 
reminiscence of his life and work written 
by Governor Willson of Kentucky for 
the Harvard Class Record; Mrs. Grace 
Morrison Poole, Vice-President of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
contributed a paper on “The Club 
Woman’s Appreciation of Frank Millet;”’ 
from Charles Moore, Chairman of the 
Commission of Fine Arts of Washington, 
there was a Tribute dealing with Mr. 
Millet’s connections with government 
activities and his life in Washington. 
The concluding address at the Library 
was by Frank H. Whitmore, former 
librarian of the Brockton Public Library, 
and now librarian of the East Chicago 
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Public Library, East Chicago, Indiana. 
The program at the studio was quite in- 
formal with only one contribution. This 
was by Leila Mechlin, secretary of the 
American Federation of Arts, who was 
intimately associated as assistant secre- 
tary with Mr. Millet in the formation of 
this organization. This contribution 
was read by Richard Bartlett, the pres- 
ent owner of the Millet studio. 
Faas & 


“On the shores of 
Lake Michigan, 4 
miles south of She- 
boygan,” says the 
Bulletin of the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute, “is the Black 
River Painting Camp. Here artists 
and art students from Milwaukee and 
other Wisconsin cities gather for the 
purpose of painting the beauty of out of 
doors. 

“This camp is under the direction and 
instruction of Arthur Nicholson Colt, 
head of the Colt School of Art at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

“Students may work either from the 
landscape or from the model posed in 
the sunlight. Professionals may join the 
group without being required to take 
instruction. 

“The country about the camp is rich 
in its variety of paintable material. The 
lodge is surrounded by a natural forest. 
A few steps to the beach and there will 
be found rolling sand dunes, covered 
with juniper bush, woods, beach, and 
the blue waters of Lake Michigan will 
furnish many splendid subjects for 
sketching. Also available for the painters 
are rolling farm lands, the winding 
Black River and the charming town of 
Sheboygan Falls. 

“The port of Sheboygan offers many 
water front scenes with its wharves 
lined with ships from all parts of the 
Great Lakes. The beautiful Johler 
estate, with its unlimited variety of land- 
scape, has been kindly offered for the 
use of the artists in their search for 
beauty. 

“This ideal location for an artists’ 


AN ARTIST 
COLONY ON 
LAKE MICHIGAN 
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colony has been found through the inter- 
est and assistance of Mrs. Walter J. 
Kohler, because of her love of art and 
her desire to stimulate and encourage 
the Art Spirit in Wisconsin.” 

An exhibition of the work of Mr. 
Colt’s students will be shown at the 
Milwaukee Art Institute during the 
month of August. 


In the June issue of 


CONTEMPORARY the Bulletin of the 
ART AT Cleveland Museum 
CLEVELAND of Art, - announce- 


ment was made of 
the appointment of Thomas Munro as 
Curator of Education, replacing Rossiter 
Howard, who resigned to take over the 
educational work of the Pennsylvania 
Museum. Mr. Munro will assume his 
duties in September, bringing to his 
new office a rich background of work in 
the fields of education and art.. “In 
1916 he received his A.B. degree from 
Columbia University, following it in 
1917 by an A.M. and, in 1920, by a Ph. 
D. degree from the same institution. 
After graduate work in philosophy and 
psychology and social science under 
John Dewey, he was appointed Uni- 
versity Scholar in Philosophy at Colum- 
bia, 1916-1918. From 1918-1924 he was 
Lecturer and Instructor in Philosophy 
and Economics, Columbia University. 
From there Mr. Munro became Asso- 
ciate Educational Director of the Barnes 
Foundation and Visiting Professor of 
Modern Art at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Since 1927, Mr. Munro has 
been connected with Rutgers University 
as Professor of Philosophy and has been 
in charge of the Department of Art. He 
has also been Lecturer on Fine Arts at 
the University of New York. In addi- 
tion to his university work, Mr. Munro 
has written several books, among which 
are Primitive Negro Sculpture, Art and 
Education, and Scientific Method in 
Aesthetics. 

On the 12th of June the Cleveland 
Museum opened its Eleventh Annual 
Exhibition of Contemporary American 
Oils, giving art lovers of Cleveland an 
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opportunity to study current trends in 
American painting. In his notice of this 
exhibition, Mr. Milliken, in the June 
Bulletin, said: 

“The opening to the public on June 
12 of the Eleventh Annual Exhibition 
of Contemporary American Oils gives an 
opportunity for the city to study cur- 
rent trends in American painting. A 
large proportion of any contemporary 
work shown must of necessity be un- 
familiar. The traditional spreads easily 
and is seen everywhere because the 
public accepts it without a murmur; 
the things, however, which differ from 
the known and lead the way to a new 
tradition need seeing, and if a contem- 
porary exhibition is to live up to its 
name it must include a considerable 
proportion of these types. That is the 
reason for this exhibition. Together 
with the familiar are shown the un- 
familiar; and in this way the public is 
given a chance to form a more com- 
prehensive opinion of the directions in 
thinking which govern the artists of 
today. With the sixty invited paintings 
are shown thirty Cleveland works, 
chosen from the Cleveland Exhibition 
by the Jury of that Exhibition. This 
juxtaposition is important, for it gives 
a means of comparison which shows that 
local work stands on terms of maturity 
with vital work done elsewhere. Cleve- 
land has achieved stature in the last 
thirteen years.” 

Referring to the character of the 
exhibition as a whole, Mr. Milliken 
said: “A wide diversity of subject ma- 
terial is immediately apparent: land- 
scape, portrait and figure, and still life. 
Perhaps there are more landscapes in 
proportion to the others, but is that not 
reasonable in a civilization that seeks in 
nature refreshment from the trammels 
of urban life?” 

Dealing especially with landscapes he 
made the following interesting desig- 
nations: “The landscapes are as varied 
in type and technique as the artists who 
painted them. They range from the 
enameled, jewel-life surfaces of an 
Ernest Lawson, who sought his material 
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among the mines of Colorado, to the 
directness of the ‘Dunes, South Truro,’ 
Massachusetts, which Edward Hopper 
has organized into broad, simple, almost 
majestic horizontal rhythms. The full- 
ness of range is completed by the ab- 
stract quality of the “Dancing Trees’ 
of Arthur G. Dove, a picture dis- 
tinguished by a rare color sense, and an 
exotic quality in the selection and use 
of his chosen subject. All of these men 
have played with pure landscape, as 
have also Walt Kuhn, Max Weber, and 
Peppino Mangravite. These latter have 
used their material with stark, almost 
uncompromising directness. There is 
extreme elimination, but with it a 
search for fundamental simplicity in 
planes and in color that brings with it 
real distinction. Edward Bruce, Geor- 
gina Klitgaard, Max Bachofen, George 
G. Adomeit, Norris Rahming, and Ber- 
nard Karfiol have added the appeal 
which human habitations bring—nature 
as used by man, with houses clustering 
upon its surfaces. Others have carried 
it further still; and in the Brooklyn 
Bridge of Glenn Coleman, or the New 
York of Louis Lozowick, what man has 
made becomes the main theme.” 


Lorado Taft, famous 
American sculptor 
and creator of the 
Fountain of Tvwme, 
the Blackhawk monument and other 
well-known statues, is shown in a new 
motion picture now being distributed 
by the United States Bureau of Mines. 
The picture, entitled “Construction 
that Endures,”’ features the uses of con- 
crete for durability in artistic work as 
well as in, road, streets and general 
construction. 

The film begins with a glimpse of Mr. 
Taft working on his original model for 
the Blackhawk monument, erected at 
Oregon, Illinois, in 1911 and made 
entirely of concrete. Mr. Taft has also 
designed other famous groups to be 
executed in concrete, notable among 
which is the Fountain of Time, Chicago, 
which is in white Portland cement. In 


A NEW ART 
FILM 
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addition to the Blackhawk monument, 
this motion picture shows how white 
Portland cement is used to secure artis- 
tic color effects in cast stone; terrazzo 
floors and stucco houses. The Buck- 
ingham fountain, Chicago, in which 
concrete plays an important part, also 
is shown. This is a one-reel picture and 
takes only fifteen minutes to run. It 
was produced in cooperation with the 
Universal Atlas Cement Company. Films 
for demonstration purposes may be 
obtained by writing to the Pittsburgh 
Experiment station of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. No charge is made for the use 
of the film, but the exhibitor is asked to 
pay transportation costs. 


The Museum of 
THE “‘HOPI Northern Arizona 
CRAFTSMAN’ at Flagstaff, held its 


second annual ex- 
hibition of Hopi Art, the “Hopi Crafts- 
man,” from June 29 to July 6, 1931. 
This event is of particular interest be- 
cause it shows the art of a single iso- 
lated—little group of Pueblo people, 
whose contact with the outside world 
has been very slight since prehistoric 
times. Spanish influence was fleeting 
and the occupation of the Missions 
brief and tragic. This pueblo group, 
lying far out in the northern desert of 
the province of Tuscayan, securely in- 
trenched upon their golden, rocky mesas, 
have found little historical comment, 
and the centuries have passed them by. 
They are today practicing the arts of 
their ancestors, and to the archaeologist 
they are a living link with the prehistoric 
past of northern Arizona. 

During the exhibition, craftsmen gave 
demonstrations of their work—the weaver 
spinning with the same tools as those 
that have been unearthed lately in the 
ancient ruined villages, and creating a 
beautiful robe on his primitive hand 
loom. The basket maker and the potter 
were there, and in watching their crea- 
tive work one came to understand why 
even the grim conquistadores paused to 
record at length their arts. 
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The Museum of Arizona has taken up 
this work for its next-door neighbors 
in an effort to preserve, for our mutual 
culture, a gem of true American art. 
Through lack of artistic appreciation 
and interest we have nearly lost the 
arts of these interesting people, but 
they are true artists and have responded 
with enthusiasm to encouragement and 
appreciation. They are poor and hard 
working, stubborn and persistent; if 
they had not been, there would not be 
any Hopi today. As it is, there are only 
a few hundreds at the most. And yet 
their art is more varied than that of 
any other Indians of the United States, 
for they make over sixty different types 
of things in various materials. 

‘The workers in the Museum of North- 
ern Arizona are constantly visiting the 
pueblos, encouraging the craftsmen to 
revive old types of pottery—household 
wares as beautiful as old Italian pieces, 
strange and decorative basket forms 
that have nearly disappeared and hand- 
spun and embroidered cotton textiles 
of great beauty. Included in this recent 
exhibition were some old style blankets, 
their lovely soft colors produced with 
vegetable dyes in the old manner. 

Archaeologists, as well as artists and 
collectors, found materials of unusual 
interest in this exhibition because it was 
assembled through the sympathetic 
field labor of experts. 


The City Art Mu- 


MILLES seum in Forest Park, 
EXHIBITION IN St. Louis, placed on 
ST. LOUIS view, on June 6, an 


impressive exhibition 
of the sculpture of Carl Milles of Swe- 
den, considered by many the foremost 
living sculptor. This comprises forty- 
eight examples of his work, with one ex- 
ception the most complete collection 
of the artist’s work ever assembled. 
They are chiefly in bronze and marble, 
with a few examples in wood. 'Thirty- 
six of the pieces were brought from Mr. 
Milles’ world-famous garden near Stock- 
holm. Many are replicas of the works 
publicly and privately owned, such as 
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monumental works, fountains and the 
like. Notable among these is the 
equestrian bronze of Folke Filbyter, 
legendary king of Sweden, now promi- 
nently installed in Sculpture Hall. This 
is from the Milles garden and is a 
replica of the figure in- the public 
square at Linképing, Sweden. Other 
pieces shown include figures from the 
Poseidon Fountain, Gothenberg, the 
Triton Urn, Europa and the Bull, Triton 
Fountain (lent by the Chicago Art 
Institute), the Sunsinger, Two Dancers, 
Diana, Naiad with Fish, Sunglitter, Engel- 
brekt, Elk, Deer, Boars, and so forth. The 
collection is installed in galleries 25, 
32 and the sculpture hall. The installa- 
tion was personally supervised by the 
sculptor. A collection of photographs in 
gallery 25 shows the fountains and other 
pieces in the settings for which they 
were designed. The exhibition will 
remain in St. Louis through the sum- 
mer. 


The Thirty - eighth 


CONTEMPORARY Annual Exhibition of 
ARTIN THE American Art opened 
CINCINNATI at the Cincinnati Art 

MUSEUM Museum, June 5, and 


continued through 
June 28. The exhibition was made up of 
two groups of work, a group invited by 
the Director, Mr. Siple, among which 
were to be found paintings by the lead- 
ing American artists and representative 
of the various contemporary tendencies 
in painting, and a second group of sub- 
mitted works chosen by a jury. The 
general impression made by the show 
was, however, entirely modern. Such 
men as Speicher, Kroll, Kantor, Weber, 
Ganso, Schnakenberg, Brook, Coleman, 
Pollet, Davis, Sheeler, Hart, Cikovsky, 
Kuniyoshi, and other artists whose 
names are well known to the New York 
public, were represented by typical 
works. Ganso’s “Bathers” was par- 
ticularly striking for its fine color and 
harmonious composition. Cikovsky was 
represented by a handsome “Interior” 
in which his rich color was most effec- 
tively displayed, and by a water color, 


“Gloucester.” Kuniyoshi showed one 
of his effective decorative flower ar- 
rangements in which browns and reds 
predominated. ‘Night Windows,” by 
Edward Hopper, was an interesting 
study in decorative shadows and bril- 
liant lights. Reginald Marsh was 
represented by the gaily colored “* Merry- 
Go-Round’’; Wanda Gag by a clever 
pastel; Wiltz by a large «Winter Land- 
scape” and an interestingly patterned 
“Wood Interior;” Canade by a typical 
stark ‘‘Self-Portrait”’ in somber tones. 
Among the water colors were to be 
noted Schnakenberg’s “Seville” and 
““Central Park’: ‘Hart's: ~ Fatima;’; 
Marin’s “‘Pine Tree, Maine’”’; Rockwell 
Kent’s “Irish Sun’’; Hopper’s “Dunes, 
Truro”; Burchfield’s “Springtime.” 
Among the sculpture exhibited was a 
placque by Clement J. Barnhorn and 
two interesting figures in wood by 
Seth M. Velsey. 

The exhibition was of value as a cross 
section of contemporary art movements 
in this country. Including, as it did, 
both the invited and submitted. works 
of acceptable quality, it allowed the 
freest expression of individual talent: 
It was especially useful to the large 
colony of local artists and art students 
many of whose works were submitted 
and accepted for the exhibition, as it 
helped to keep them in close touch with 
the annual progress of art in other 
artistic centers. 

Other exhibitions of interest during 
June were: exhibition of work by stu- 
dents of the Cincinnati Art Academy, 
exhibition of prints of the Romantic 
Period lent by the Cincinnati Print and 
Drawing Circle, memorial exhibition of 
Wood Engravings by Timothy Cole. 
July 1 the summer exhibition was 
opened, consisting mainly of permanent 
collections of the Museum. 


In a recent issue of 

A CORRECTION ‘'THEAMERICANMAG- 
AZINE OF ART it was 
stated that Waylande Gregory of Cleve- 
land modeled some of the statuary on 
the University of Chicago Chapel. J. 
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Spencer Dickerson, Secretary of the 
University, writes us that this was a 
mistake. “The only figures on the 
University Chapel,” he says, “are 
those by Lee Lawrie of New York,” 
adding, “You will remember that you 
published photographs showing some 
of these.” 

“The item in the Magazine doubtless 
referred,” he continues, “to the admi- 
rably modeled and interestingly selected 
korbels which appear in one of the 
loggias of the building of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. This is a quite 
extensive group of related buildings 
containing dormitory, lecture rooms, and 
offices, the whole being surmounted by 
a striking tower which bears the name 
of Victor Lawson, for so many years the 
proprietor of the Chicago Daily News. 
Mr. Lawson willed to the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, which is in affiliation 
with the university, a great portion of 
his estate, which will amount eventu- 
ally, it is believed, to a million or two 
dollars. With these funds and others 
this group of buildings, which is exactly 
opposite~ and north of the Oriental 
Institute building, was built.”’ 


In the Prussian Acad- 
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ARCHITECT the American archi- 
EXHIBITS IN tect, Frank Lloyd 
BERLIN Wright,opened an ex- 


hibition of his build- 
ings designed between the years 1893 
and 1930. It is interesting to see how 
his genius anticipated as long ago as the 
nineteenth century all the building ideas 
of today: little or no ornament, facades 
of glass and metal, the block building, 
the “American System” ;houses of 
wood. He was among the first to use 
metal furniture, and there are designs 
for this and for lighting fixtures which 
are to be found today in the same 
forms. Germany, which learned much 
from American architecture, finds here 
the prototypes of its modern style. St. 
Mark’s Tower, New York City, de- 


signed in 1929, is the most characteristic 
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and points a new departure in the 
building of sky scrapers. But Wright’s 
versatility is responsible not only for 
such colossal buildings but also for a 
large number of country houses, log 
houses and fine stone buildings in 
California, Oklahoma, etc. Seldom are 
buildings of such size to be designed in 
old Europe. Monumental architecture 
is even rarer in the past few years and 
the private houses are simple. Wright’s 
houses are in some manner romantic 
to European eyes. Though he uses 
ornament very sparingly, there is more 
than on European buildings, and he 
makes felicitous use of Mexican motifs. 
His immense block-buildings like those 
in Los Angeles and Hollywood (1922-23) 
look like old Egyptian buildings. One 
of the most interesting and beautiful of 
his works is the hotel San Marcos in the 
Desert in Arizona; it appears indigenous 
to the landscape, yet offers every com- 
fort to the visitor. The exhibition is 
of greatest interest when seen as a par- 
allel to modern German architecture.* 

The “Deutsche Bau-Ausstellung 
1931,” the greatest German Exhibition 
in more than thirty years, includes one 
hall containing mural painting and 
architectural sculpture. A new asso- 
ciation, “Architectural Painters and 
Sculptors” (“Maler und Kiinstler am 
Bau”’), suggested by Professor Bruno 
Paul, here demonstrates how modern 
buildings, both public and private, may 
be decorated in a variety of styles. The 
walls of the long, narrow hall are divided 
by vertical dark glass partitions into 
sections, each given over to a single 
artist. 

As mural painting is neglected by the 
architects of today, the exhibition en- 
deavors to suggest the beauty and 
adaptability of this art, as well as the 
great variety of techniques and mate- 
rials used. Fresco, in which the majority 
of ancient murals were painted, no 
longer predominates, as it requires too 
much time and labor and does not 
always successfully resist climatic de- 
terioration. Oil and tempera are easily 


* See review of Mr. Wright’s Modern Architecture on page 170. 
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utilized. But the best results are ob- 
tained with casein colors on a polished 
or unpolished ground. They resemble 
fresco and are much used today. One 
mural in the exhibition is painted in 
stucco-lustro, a technique used during 
the Baroque period. Another demon- 
strates “‘sgraffitto,” a technique exem- 
plified by the rich palace facades of the 
Renaissance, and more akin to sculp- 
ture or the graphic arts than to paint- 
ing, as black and white plasters are 
superimposed and the drawings are cut 
in the white layer. This kind of relief 
resembles wood-cuts or engravings. There 
are also shown reliefs in porcelain, 
bronze, wood, tile and many other 
materials, and in addition, textiles 
woven and embroidered, for covering 
the walls. As to subject, the murals 
include scenes of daily life, sports, 
bathing, religious themes for churches, 
all painted in a high key, decorative in 
style but only in a few instances expres- 
sionistic. ‘The public prefers scenes on 
the wall instead of fantastic composi- 
tions. And although mural paintings of 
the Renaissance, Baroque and Rococo 
periods endeavored to achieve illusion- 
istic enlargement of the rooms they dec- 
orated, modern paintings emphasize the 
wall surface. 

The gallery Flechthim is exhibiting 
pictures by Jean Lurcat of Paris, who is 
an interesting artist, although he is 
predominantly influenced by Chirico 
and Braque. Like the former, he com- 
bines antique ruins with mystical ele- 
ments. He also paints nature in a 
somewhat decorative manner, always 
vital, rhythmic and expressive. His 
pictures of ships with billowing sails are 
especially noteworthy. 

Dora LAnpDAu. 


There is no way to 
understand an artist 
except tosee as large 
a collection as possible of his works. 
The Claude Monet exposition at the 
Orangerie offers one of these rare oppor- 
tunities. There are pictures made back 
in the sixties and all the intervening 
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years, and in the adjoining rooms the 
crown of all Monet’s wonderfully con- 
sistent career, the long canvases of the 
Nymphéas, the supreme development in 
the study of light. Among the most 
conspicuous of the other pictures are 
the Femme en Beige (Lamothe collec- 
tion), the Femmes an Jardin from the 
Louvre, and the Déjewner (interior), 
which came from Francfort for this 
occasion. No snow picture has ever 
surpassed the small one seen here. The 
Cathedral pictures melt away too lan- 
guidly—they are excessive and hardly 
masterpieces. They seem literally dis- 
solved in the light. But the water-lilies 
on the pond in Monet’s garden at 
Giverny, where he devoted years to 
their creation—these, if seen by suffi- 
cient light, are a marvel of the study of 
light upon water and flowers and 
trees. (This research, as he told his 
intimate friend, Clemenceau, was the 
“joy and torment of his life.) The 
Nymphéas form the permanent Monet 
museum here, and the present exposi- 
tion shows us the road that led to them 
in the artist’s hale old age. 

A collection of paintings, pastels, 
water colors and drawings by Mary 
Cassatt is on view at the Reitlinger 
Gallery. These are works—and chiefly 
studies—left in the artist’s studio at 
her death some years ago, and are to be 
sold by her family. There are two 
beautiful pastels of mothers with their 
babies, and a large number of drawings 
which show the fine sensibility and 
forceful talent of the artist and her 
interpretation of children. 

In the “Maittres du Dix-neuwviéme 
svecle”’ at the Paul Rosenberg gallery the 
visitor has an exceptional chance to see 
some superb pictures. Ingres’ Odalisque 
a Vesclave isa gem, so are Renoir’s 
lifesize standing nude (with the con- 
trast of a clothed woman seated in the 
background), Corot’s Port de la Rochelle, 
Manet’s Enfant aux cérises (with a 
vitality of expression that cannot be 
over-estimated), and his pathetic Enfant 
au chien. There is a Gauguin, decora- 
tive in the extreme, with those vermil- 
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ions he was always demanding to be 
sent him to Tahiti, and pictures by 
Pissaro, Cézanne, Berthe Morisot—the 
_ only woman represented—and- Dela- 
croix, Puvis de Chavannes, Sisley, and 
Degas. 

The Luxembourg has been again re- 
arranged by the new director, M. Louis 
Hautecoeur, and his aid, M. Pierre 
Ladoué, and the general opinion seems 
to be that the changes are successful, 
although there is the usual difference of 
opinion as to the additions and especially 
the omissions. Many of the old pic- 
tures still remain, of course, and 
Bourdelle’s Hercules, that magnificent 
specimen of modern sculpture which 
might be ancient, is still in the place 
of honor. An effort has been made to 
group painters of the same period and 
the same general tendency, and all the 
good modern artists are represented 
and even some about whom opinions 
differ. The Museum gives us a graphic 
history of art during the past fifty years. 

The return to equilibrium, and _to- 
wards tradition, which has been so 
evident-in the past year in the work of 
painters and sculptors, is visible also in 
the Salon des Arts Décoratifs at the 
Grand Palais. There are fewer steel 
chairs and geometrical glass tables, sug- 
gesting laboratories rather than com- 
fortable dwellings. Wood has resumed 
the role it has always filled with such 
success, and the artists, while not 
abandoning their new ideas of simple 
lines and nudity of design, have never- 
theless modified them. Printz has a 
severe vestibule with black ‘marble 
flooring and indirect light; Maurice 
Laffaille a well-lighted living-room with 
a crescent-shaped table in swood, and 
spacious armchairs. Lalique has a 
superb grating made of decorated plaques 
of glass (which might serve as entrance 
to a light-colored salon) and some glass 
vases in new designs with statuettes in 
relief. Gold and silver work, ironwork, 
pottery are all in new designs but not 
extravagant. The bookbindings are de- 
cidedly modern but elegant, especially 
those among the younger artists, Mlle. 
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Fauré-Frémiet, Mlle. Sabatier and Alain 
Briolat. There are sculptures by Pom- 
pon, Despiau, Jeanne Poupelet, decora- 
tive paintings, and some fine specimens 
of Dunand’s lacquer work. 

In the permanent Museum of the 
Colonial Exposition are gathered many 
fine paintings showing the effect of 
colonial and exotic influences upon 
French art. Among the artists are 
Delacroix, Degas, Ziem, Guéricault, 
Chassériau, Guys, Besnard, etc. There 
are “modern” painters in the Palais 
des Beaux Arts of the Exposition. 

Louise Morean SItt. 


When I was last 
LONDON week enjoying a few 
NOTES days among the 


mountains in Switz- 
erland a friend, who is generally well 
informed in art matters, wrote me from 
London: “business here is still very 
quiet but there is a fine sale at Christie’s 
on the 12th, which I hope will brighten 
things up a bit.” He referred, of 
course, to the Hirsch collection sale at 
Messrs. Christie's rooms in King Street, 
which opened with some fine pieces of 
eighteenth century furniture on June 10 
last, in which high prices ruled so that 
there seemed little sign of the present 
depression. A top price at that day’s 
sale was secured by the fine Chippendale 
mahogany writing table—really a col- 
lector’s piece—which had been included 
earlier in the present year in the fine 
show of “Georgian Art” at Sir Philip 
Sasson’s London house in Park Lane: 
this went to Mr. Frank Partridge for 
£2,415. On the same day some choice 
Chinese porcelain was bought for private 
patrons at Hurcomb’s Grafton Gal- 
leries; and even this one day’s business 
sufficed to show that there was money 
to be found in the art market—even in 
these hard times, when the very best is 
being offered. 

A further confirmation of this view 
was to be found in yet higher figures at 
Messrs. Christie Manson and Woods 
two days later, June 12, when an excep- 
tionally fine panel of late fifteenth 
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century Flemish tapestry came under 
the hammer; and was acquired for the 
sum of £17,850 under the name of 
Brocklehurst. The same purchaser ac- 
quired in this day’s sale another Brus- 
sels panel for £6,090. Both these 
panels were of exceptional quality: the 
first, Gothic in character represented 
the “Adoration of the Magi,” while the 
second, its subject “The Stem of Jesse,” 
probably found its way to Vienna after 
the battle of Fleurus, in 1794. The 
paintings, which were sold a few days 
later at the same well-known sale rooms, 
brought good prices. The Irish Free 
State, in the person of Mr. Bodkin, Di- 
rector of the Dublin Gallery, acquired 
for that collection from this sale Preta by 
Pietro Perugino. This interesting work 
came from the collection of Sir R. Sykes, 
of Gledmere, Yorkshire. It had originally 
formed part of the famous Orleans 
collection, belonging to the Duc d’Or- 
léans, Regent of France, and had come 
down to his descendant, who took, in 
the days of the Revolution, the title 
of Philippe Egalité, though even this 
title did not save him. When Egalité 
was executed, and the great Orleans 
collection was disposed of in London (to 
the great gain of British collections) 
this “Pieta” was purchased by Sir 
Christopher Sykes for. £60: it went 
to the Dublin Gallery this month for 
£3,900. From the Hirsch collection on 
the same day came paintings by Le 
Nain, the Rev. R. W. Peters and Rae- 
burn, the result of the day’s sale rising 
to over £40,000. 

In conclusion I must not fail to men- 
tion the successful exhibition this month 
at the Gieves Gallery of paintings by 
Mr. W. S. Horton, an American, of 
“Gstaad, the village in the Valley.” 
Mr. Horton has already been noticed in 
Tue AMERICAN MaAGaZINneE or ArT: here 
he is not painting the “Skyscrapers” of 
New York, but a lovely Swiss valley, yet 
he always presents reality. As he says in 
his catalogue, “If some of the effects are 
unusual in this presentation Dame 
Nature dragged them out.” 

SELWYN BRINTON. 
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INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ART EXHIBITIONS 


The series of exhibitions of industrial 
art made possible through the General 
Education Board’s liberal grant for the 
purpose, has come to a close, except for 
the final business incident to the return 
of the objects to their owners. There 
is no question as to the significance of 
these exhibitions, nor as to the benefit 
they have been in creating an under- 
standing of the importance of the design 
element in such notable productions. 
These three exhibits have been directly 
in the charge of Helen Plumb, for many 
years Secretary of the Detroit Society 
of Arts and Crafts, and of Richard F. 
Bach, Director of Industrial Relations 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. Miss Plumb has given her 
entire time to the enterprise for more 
than three years, and Mr. Bach has 
given such time as he could spare, or 
as was needed in the assembling of the 
American exhibits during the time that 
Miss Plumb was making selections 
abroad. This team work has led to ex- 
cellent results, and we are indebted to 
both for the fine service rendered. Miss 
Plumb has given to this work all of her 
enthusiastic energy, and her ambition 
to make each exhibit of supreme im- 
portance has had a success that is well 
recognized. In acknowledging our in- 
debtedness for the real service rendered 
by Miss Plumb, we wish to express the 
hope that her experience and _ ability 
may be made use of in this important 
field, from which the Federation must 
withdraw for the time being because of 
lack of funds to continue the exhibitions. 


PAS 


The Annual Report of the American 
Federation of Arts covering activities 
for the year 1930-31 will be printed and 
distributed not only to chapters but to 
members the first of October. The dis- 
tribution of the report has been post- 
poned until that time as so many homes 
and offices are closed during vacation 
days. 


NEW BOOKS 
ON ART 


JOHN SINGER SARGENT: JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
Illustration from “The History and Ideals of American Art.”’ 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE, by Frank Lloyd 
Wright. The Princeton University Press, Pub- 
lishers. Price, $4.00. 

These six lectures that Mr. Wright 
delivered in Princeton last year can be 
summed up as a statement of his belief 
that naturalness and honesty of purpose 
are the foundation of all true art. They 
are much more than a treatise on any 
special form of architecture. They em- 
body, rather, his philosophy of the en- 
tire range of art, although the word 
“philosophy,” taken in its usual con- 
notation as a process of cold and specu- 
lative reasoning, does not fully prepare 
one for Mr. Wright’s fire and passion. 
As everyone believes that he himself is 
basically simple and_ straightforward, 
such a creed seems too trite for discus- 
sion until the ghastly discovery is made 
that the author speaks without mental 
reservation. Mental reservations being 
commonly accepted as an indispensable 
part of one’s intellectual equipment, the 
argument at this point immediately 
ceases to drag. It comes to a full stop, 
while Mr. Wright develops his theme. 
Men of his kind do not fit into the ac- 
cepted figure of life. They know joy 
but are rarely happy. Civilization can- 
not exist without the great and heaves a 
sigh of relief when they are done away 
with. 

He speaks at length of the Machine 
and its possibilities, always linking it to 
his deep concept of art. There is noth- 
ing new about the machine age. Man 
has always used tools, but recently their 
increase in numbers, scope, and efficiency 
has been so tremendous that we have 
not had time to master their technique. 
What is only a difference in scale has 
been mistaken for a new principle. 
Steam shovels are replacing spades. 
Electric motors operate coffee-grinders 

_and giant locomotives alike. These 
things can be easily comprehended be- 
cause they may be seen in action. Not 
so obvious, but no less true, is Wright’s 

conception that a human body is a 
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machine to be worked by whoever hap- 
pens to own it; a house is a machine to 
live in; a city is a machine, the final 
complexity of a house. This being so, 
why not make all these objects from 
materials naturally adapted to the pur- 
pose, shaping them from the best avail- 
able tools? 

To a mind such as his, the art of the 
Japanese cannot fail to appeal. Here he 
finds complete integrity in the use of 
materials. Metal, wood, stone are never 
allowed to usurp each other’s functions. 
Ornament is organic. It is “of” not 
“on.” It is utterly impossible for one 
of his aesthetic perceptions to square 
this process with the Greek theory. On 
the southern tip of the Balkan peninsula 
lived a people whose aristocrats used 
chattel slaves as machines to create 
temples of surpassing grandeur and of a 
sophisticated beauty that has never 
since been equalled. But the forms of 
their architecture have all been derived 
from wooden precedents and to Wright 
it is nothing but a lovely sham. Pagan 
poison, he calls it. It is beautiful, but 
so is a cobra. Pentelic marble, one of 
the most coveted of building stones, was 
tortured and maltreated until it took 
the shape of wooden beams. If this is 
right then there is no limit to make- 
believe and fraud. There can be no 
pride in creation. Chastity and prosti- 
tution walk hand in hand. When a man 
talks that way one has to listen to him 
or kill him. 

The design of a building—and by this 
is meant its complete perception, plan 
elevation, decoration, and all the rest— 
the design, to repeat, of a kitchen, of a 
skyscraper or of a city plan is in its 
essence only a matter of functional and 
artistic organization. The separate 
problems may vary in scale; they may 
be simple or involved, but the answer is 
sought in the application of identic 
principles. The plumbing of a kitchen 
is, without debate, a functional and to 
some extent an artistic element of the 
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design. It embraces the complete 
service, from the flow of water in the 
sink to its final disposition, some feet or 
some miles distant. If the dish-water 
will not run down the drain it may be 
the fault of the pipes or of the public 
sewer or of a private drainage system. 
The cleaning or repairing of the pipes is 
always possible, but if there is no way to 
dispose properly of the waste matter and 
the house is built despite this fact, then 
an architectural crime has been com- 
mitted. In like manner, if a street or 
subway line is too small actually or even 
decently to accommodate the flow of 
population of a skyscraper imposed upon 
it, then the tower is a public offense. 
It avails nothing that the house be ex- 
quisite or that the tower be acclaimed 
the final flower of American architecture 
if they do not work. Why waste time 
in talking about the Machine if it is only 
to be used to turn out houses that can- 
not be lived in and office buildings that 
choke the life of the city? 

Do not censure Wright because the 
gap between theory and practice has 
not been closed. The pragmatist is ever 
impatient of abstractions but the intelli- 
gent man of affairs knows that, when all 
is said and done, the world’s economic 
life waits, decidedly, upon the imagina- 
tive thinker. 

When Wright seeks the practical 
solution he is not always convincing. 
His theory of the design of the house is 
admirable but more could be said on the 
subject of intramural privacy. His plan 
for the alleviation of urban overcrowd- 
ing lacks conviction. How could it be 
otherwise when, after condemning: the 
whole modern conception of the city, he 
then prescribes for the prolongation of 
its life? He seemingly gives equal value 
to two plans. First the limitation of 
construction, and second the increase of 
means of communication. Sound enough, 
except that the second part of the cure 
is too narrow in scope to be bracketed 
with the first. I fear that we are not 
sufficiently civilized to achieve the 
reasonable city by thinking out and 
putting into effect a scientific formula. 
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That happy day is not likely to arrive 
until after, as a desperate expedient, we 
walk away and leave the intolerable— 
by no means a novel experience in the 
history of American cities. Nullifica- 
tion is one of our national traits. But 
in some way or manner, after much un- 
necessary suffering, we will enforce a 
stable ratio between floor space and 
unit of city area. Without this control 
no engineering scheme based on double 
decking, and so forth, has any chance of 
lasting success. As a matter of fact, 
subways, sooner or later, increase con- 
gestion. It would be impossible to bor- 
row money for their construction were 
not the bankers convinced that this were 
so. A perfect example of a mental 
reservation. 

He continually reverts to his prin- 
ciples. He devotes a whole lecture to 
the significance of the late unpopularity 
of the cornice, but points out that its 
elimination does not necessarily make 
the building any less stupid when some- 
thing quite as idiotic is substituted. 
The tendency to enter classic temples for 
the pole-sitting record is diminishing, 
although the sport still has its devotees. 
In Philadelphia a thing vaguely resem- 
bling Christ Church’can be seen perched 
hundreds of feet above a most Phila- 
delphia bank. One could easily make a 
sarcastic reference to its supposed sym- 
bolism; the church supported by finance 
and all that sort of thing. But it is not 
even symbolic. It was put there because 
it just happened to fit a little better than 
Mount Vernon or Independence Hall or 
William Penn’s House. When there is 
no reason for anything, then anything 
can be done, or at least tried. Certain 
earnest people are taking it very hard 
because Radio City is not going to 
measure up to their idea of beauty. 
Looks are important, of course, but long 
before we think of the appearance of a 
structure we should consider its ‘ap- 
propriateness. Will it make the life of 
the city more bearable or, on the other 
hand, will it add to its distress? For 
remember, the building as an essential 
part of the Machine which is the city 
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must, under pain of elimination, add to 
and not subtract from the general ef- 
fectiveness. 

When Wright speaks of the design of 
buildings he regards them as machines 
made by machines. IH, fabricated in 
this way, they do not please the eye at 
first glance it may be wholly the fault 
of the designer himself. Perhaps he 
lacks familiarity with his theory. The 
first automobiles were ugly enough to 
discourage anyone. Some of them are 
rather fine now. Machines made by 
machines. 

Lecturing in Princeton, he says: “If 
environment is significant and indica- 
tive, what does this highly reactionary, 
extensive and expensive scene-painting 
by means of hybrid Collegiate Gothic 
signify? Because of Oxford it seems to 
be generally accepted as ‘appropriate 
for scholastic purposes.’ Yet, why 
should an American university in a land 
of democratic ideals in a Machine Age 
be characterized by second-hand adapta- 
tions of Gothic forms, themselves adapt- 
ed previously to our own adoption by 
a feudalistic age with tools to use and 
conditions to face different from any- 
thing that we can call our own?” 

The reason that Wright has made so 
little impression in this country is that 
we have been too busy to listen to him. 
When the Renaissance was boiling in 
Italy there was small regard for theory. 
‘What writing was done concerned rules 
and methods of procedure. The satis- 
faction of the eye was the main object. 
Great arches filled with lovely ironwork 
were erected in the open country. They 
were of no possible use unless the satis- 
faction of the senses can be considered 
an end in itself. A high official of the 
national government in a commence- 
ment address said that what we needed 
was more -slide-rule men. Possibly. 
But of even greater value than the 
technician is the thinker—the man who 
can broaden our mental horizon. In our 
_ present temper there is scant danger 
that there will ever be too many men 
like Frank Lloyd Wright. 

JOHN Irwin Bricut. 
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OUR AMERICAN MUSIC, by John Tasker 
Howard. Thomas Y. Crowell and Company, 
New York, Publishers. Price, $6.00. 

John Tasker Howard’s recent book on 
American music is no list of “innum- 
erable biographies’; it is a real history of 
the subject. Most of us labor under the 
delusion that this country has no musi- 
cal history. This is by no means the 
case. Though the author, like Homer, 
is perforce part “Historian of his coun- 
try’s woes” (here musical), there is a 
great deal to be said. The music played 
in America since 1492 has been of a 
provincial sort, different from that of 
Paris, Milan, and Vienna—but it can- 
not be summarily dismissed as if it were 
entirely insignificant, let alone non- 
existent. 

America, to be sure, has little musical 
tradition. Although many pieces of 
serious music, works in the larger forms, 
were performed in the late eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, it was not 
until the close of the latter period that 
any real roots were formed. John 
Knowles Paine was the first well- 
equipped musician to have any signifi- 
cant influence on his countrymen, and 
his appointment as professor at Harvard 
took place only in the seventies. 

There was, as I have said, plenty of 
activity up until that time, but little 
tradition; it is to summarize this tra- 
dition, to give it some coherence that 
Howard has written his book, and every 
serious student and American musician 
would do well to read this volume and 
find out what has preceded him—realize 
on what step of the American musical 
ladder he stands. The criticism most 
often directed at the native composer 
today is “lack of Americanism,” a 
phrase with little meaning, perhaps, but 
one that subconsciously may signify 
something. What is American? Why, 
everything of European origin, of course, 
everything that is Creole, Indian, Afri- 
can, all folk-lore, mechanical inventions, 
new instruments, the phonograph, the 
radio, and so forth. Where does this 
lead us then? What does American 
tradition mean? 
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American musical tradition is the 
transmission of knowledge, opinion, 
custom, and practice—of actual music— 
from generation to generation. A 
knowledge of the history of music in 
this country alone will show what 
American really is. A consciousness of 
this intangible thing, a realization of 
our active musical past—which_per- 
haps owing to the constantly shifting 
population has failed to take root and 
left but too little mark upon us—is 
forcefully put before one by the perusal 
of Our American Music. 

As Carlyle remarked, “History as it 
lies at the root of all science is also the 
first distinct product of man’s spiritual 
nature; his earliest expression of what 
can be called thought ’—and Longfellow, 
in his ambiguous American way, said, 
“History casts its shadow far into the 
land of song.” Be that as it may, all the 
great composers have been very con- 
scious of musical history. It is time that 
the American Musician learned some- 
thing about his past. 

The arrangement of Mr: Howard’s 
book _is-particularly happy. The first 
division, taking us up to 1800, lists three 
sections: The early days, the first com- 
posers (Hopkinson, Lyon, and Billings), 
and the latter eighteenth century with 
its musical activity in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and New York. The second 
division in five sections gives a dis- 
cussion of our first national airs— 
Yankee Doodle, Hail Columbia, The 
Star Spangled Banner, and America; of 
Lowell Mason and the early foreign and 
native artists, of Stephen Foster, Louis 
Moreau Gottschalk, and the Song 
Writers, of the foreign invasion of 
1848 and of the attempts of Father 
Heinrich, William Henry Fry, and 
George F. Bristow to awaken a national 
consciousness in American musicians. 

It will be seen that this classification 
takes us up to the Civil War. The 
author’s last division, Part Three, brings 
us down to the present day. Howard 
gives a splendid bird’s-eye view of 
musical development in the United 
States and a perspective which clarifies 
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the subject better than ever before. 
Part One in the reviewer’s judgment 
might have contained a discussion of 
the general geographical problem and 
American Indian music, of our Latin 
American neighbors and Creole music 
and of the Afro-American origins which 
the author puts off until Part Three. 

The last division discusses the songs of 
the Civil War, the Westward Expansion 
and the activities of William Mason, 
Theodore Thomas, and John Knowles 
Paine, and classifies the Boston Group; 
Chadwick, Foote, Parker, Whiting, and 
Mrs. Beach. The final five sections deal 
with Church Music, Nevin and Mac- 
Dowell, Folk Music (which your re- 
viewer would have put at the very 
beginning), the contemporary serious 
composers and the dance writers. There 
is an appendix listing the published 
orchestral and chamber-music composi- 
tions by American composers, a list of 
prize winners in contests for American 
composers, and a splendid bibliography, 
by far the best that has yet appeared 
on American music. 

No two people will feel the same way 
about a problem, and Mr. Howard, 
realizing the delicacy of his subject has 
gone about the task with unusual tact 
and skill. He is to be congratulated for 
his impartiality and objectivity and un- 
tiring energy in running down the facts. 
Naturally a volume of this sort cannot 
hope to be complete, as the author him- 
self has remarked. A reviewer under 
these circumstances can at best make 
a few suggestions regarding arrange- 
ment, subject, and bibliography. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous gap is 
Mr. Howard’s silence on the musical 
critics, aestheticians, and _ historians. 
Dwight, to be sure, receives considerable 
attention, but Huneker, Krehbiel, Finck, 
Hale, Henderson, and Aldrich are not 
given any individual discussion. Alex- 
ander Wheelock Thayer, whose great 
life of Beethoven first stirred critical 
historians into activity in LIurope, 
surely deserves a place. As librarian, 
journalist, and scholar, he ranks as the 
most distinguished musical authority 
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this country has yet produced. ‘The 
late Oscar Sonneck again should have a 
paragraph. 

The most important unmentioned 
study is Esther Singleton’s essay: 
Histoire de la Musique et Dictionnaire 
du Conservatoire, quite as important as 
Elson’s, Farwell’s, or Ritter’s books on 
the subject. Tiersot’s La musique chez 
les peuples indigénes and Cable’s and 
Schweinfurth’s writings on Creole, In- 
dian, and African music might also 
have been listed. 

Many more books might be spoken 
of, but it does not seem quite fair to 
criticize our author as he is the first to 
acknowledge incompleteness. In dis- 
cussing Arthur Whiting, some mention 
of his great pioneer work in the universi- 
ties might have been made. The early 
and little-known theorist, William Striby, 
as well as Louis Lombard and W. D. 
Armstrong, are unfortunately omitted. 
Sidney Lanier’s book, Music and Poetry, 
might have been featured. Finally, in 
the question of song writers and their 
works, we found no mention of Daniel 
Johnson’s Carrier Pigeon, Will S. Hayes’ 
numerous songs, Harrison Millard, Billy 
Imerson, and W. H. Lingard. The 
popular music of more modern times is 
most admirably treated. 

Such suggestions as reviewers may 
have, must, of course, be weighed and 
sifted before a second edition of the 
book, which is greatly to be desired, 
appears. Once again the author is to be 
commended for clarifying our knowledge 
of American music. Moreover, he has 
shown what an important part it has 
had in the formation of the nation. Mr. 
Howard has given us literally twice as 
much material as we have had hereto- 
fore in one book and, as a piece of 
bibliography alone, the work is out- 
standing. 

The reviewer has stressed the import- 
ance of musical history and it is musical 
history that Howard has written. To 
quote Sir Walter Raleigh, one of the 
first believers in America and_ her 
future: “In a word we may gather out 
of history a policy no less wise than 
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eternal; by the comparison and applica- 
tion of other men’s forepassed miseries 
with our own like errors and ill deserv- 
ings.” 
CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH, 
Chief of the Musie Division 
The New York Public Inbrary. 


MODERN ART, Way, Wuatr ann How, by 
Henry Rankin Poore. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, Publishers. Price, $4.00. 

For academician and modernist alike 
this book will make spicy reading. The 
author, Henry Rankin Poore, possesses 
what very few painters do possess—an 
ability for verbal expression. He writes 
clearly and forcibly and makes himself 
fully understood. At last the academi- 
cians, the traditionalists have found a 
spokesman and one admirably qualified 
as advocate—valiant and at the same 
time logical. Whether one is in sym- 
pathy with so-called modern art or not, 
the discussion of the subject, from the 
standpoint of those who deprecate cer- 
tain pronounced phases of the modern 
movement, cannot fail to have interest. 
It is never well to look only on one side 
of the subject. 

Mr. Poore is a National Academician, 
a member of the Society of Arts and 
Letters of Paris, and a painter as well as 
a writer, and therefore his approach is 
from within rather than without. He 
sets forth essentially the painter’s view- 
point, and in many instances he is found 
to be liberal minded toward those who 
do not definitely follow tradition. It is 
not so much in fact what the modernists 
do as what they say, their theories 
rather than their practices, that Mr. 
Poore condemns and refutes, although 
obviously the two sometimes accord. In 
his introduction he says: “I have touched 
but briefly on the makers of modernism,” 
but when he does touch upon them, and 
he does so fearlessly, in some instances 
naming names, it is without gloves, but 
never with discourtesy. It is a fair 
fight and no favors. “I deplore,’ he 
says, “that arrow shot over the hill-top 
which may wound a friend, but never- 
theless I pull the string, for, if we must 
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have controversy, let it be so keen and 
thorough that the air may be cleared 
of that which for too many years has 
produced alienations in art and which 
after all may be found in the lesser 
values.” 

Mr. Poore names as the four distinct 
“aids” to the new movement: science, 
fashion, the press and the promoter. 
The craze for what is new, for news, has, 
he feels, broken down judgment. In- 
stead of the “great performance” we 
have today innumerable “‘side shows.” 
To stand up for one’s own principles is, 
he holds, admirable, but this does not 
involve or excuse the flinging of mud at 
those who are not like-minded. Most of 
all he deprecates the loss of respect and 
reverence in the present day. However, 
Mr. Poore does not confine himself to 
general statements. He discusses at 
length the question of abstraction versus 
natural fact—nature’s variety—and in 
detail the work of the leading modern- 
ists. Finally he devotes a few chapters 
to a discussion of the publications of 
Dr. Barnes of the Barnes Foundation, to 
Ralph-M. Pearson, author of “How to 
See Modern Pictures,”’ to ““The Modern 
Movement in Art” by R. H. Wilenski, 
and to the writings of Walter Pach, in- 
cluding his book “Ananias in Art” and 
his essay “What Passes for Art.” 
Strangely enough, up to the present time 
there has been very little published from 
the academician’s standpoint—too little 
—for, after all, it is bad to be one sided, 
no matter which side it may be. The 
fifty works reproduced as illustrations 
are exceedingly well chosen. L. M. 


THE HISTORY AND IDEALS OF AMERI- 
CAN ART, by Eugen Neuhaus, Professor of 
Art in the University of California. Stanford 
University Press, California. Oxford University 
Press, Oxford, England and New York. Price, 
$6.50. 

It is gratifying and significant that 
such a book as this should come to us 
today from our western coast, for it 
gives indication that art in the United 
States is no longer confined to a limited 
locality but is nation-wide in its growth 
and up-cropping. Professor Neuhaus 


frankly states in his preface that his 
purpose in writing this book is to put 
into the hands of students a historical 
and aesthetic analysis of American art 
and of the outside influences which 
shaped its course from its meager begin- 
nings in the New England states to its 
rich harvest of the present day all over 
the country, in the hope that such a 
survey may develop a pride in our artis- 
tic achievements and also may con- 
tribute to the formation of good taste. 
But, he also admits that another in- 
centive, and doubtless a powerful one, 
was the fact that included in such a 
survey should be the beginnings and the 
development of art in the west and on 
the Pacific Coast, not sufficiently recog- 
nized by eastern writers. He deals with 
his subject chronologically and gives 
facts, but he places chief emphasis upon 
aesthetic ideals. From first to last the 
book is delightfully written—informa- 
tive, inspirational—a valuable addition 
to our literature on American art. It is 
copiously illustrated, with reproduc- 
tions made by a_ photo-lithographic 
process which permits the use of dull 
finished paper throughout, but which, 
undoubtedly, robs the works of a cer- 
tain character which the originals pos- 
sess. They are souvenirs—reminders— 
and collectively give the impression 
that the majority of artists paint in the 
same manner, for it is the little indi- 
vidualities that this process leaves out. 
An innovation and one notable for ex- . 
cellence is credit to the designer of the 
book, Hartley Jackson, given on the 
last printed page under the borrowed 
title ‘‘Printing—the Art Preservative of 
All Arts.” The book is set in 12-point 
Linotype Caslon Old Face with Caslon 
Initials, typographically a fine example 
of the book makers’ art. L. M. 
CONFESSIONS IN ART, by Harrison S. Morris. 

Published by Sears Publishing Company, New 

York. Price, $3.50. 

In this era of rampant confidences, 
when almost everyone who has attained 
to an age sufficient to “remember when” 
has recorded his or her memories in pub- 
lished form, there is apparently always 
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room for one more book of this nature. 
The author, in his official connections 
with the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, National Academy of Design, 
Roman Art Exposition in 1911, etc., 
has had every opportunity to make the 
acquaintance of most of the great 
artists of the past four decades in the 
United States, as well as a number of 
noted European artists. One encounters, 
in his pages, Whistler and Sargent, 
Rodin, Albert Ryder, Chase and Pen- 
nell, Winslow Homer, Twachtman and 
Thayer, Brush, Weir, Eakins and Alex- 
ander, Howard Pyle and Maxfield Par- 
rish, and many others. The memoirs 
range from 1892 to 1911 and carry the 
author from Philadelphia to Rome. He 
relates personal experiences and anec- 
dotes about the artists as he knew them, 
as well as items learned about them from 
others, in an informal, colloquial style. 
The memories are happy and amiable, 
for the most part, although the author 
takes a few shots at the socially elect 
who were not “art conscious,” profes- 
sors of “the history of art,” political 
machines (which are of course a peren- 
nial target), and a few other “bétes 
noirs.” What is perhaps most impres- 
sive in this book of memoirs, as in so 
many others, is the inconsequential 
nature of many of the sayings and 
doings as thus recorded, of men who are 
acknowledged great. Mr. Morris’ “de- 
bunking,” however, is entirely unpre- 
meditated; he is obviously filled with 
admiration and affection for those with 
whom he has been associated. There 
would seem to be room for more illus- 
trations than the half dozen included 
in his book. The best of these is the 
frontispiece reproducing a portrait of 
the author by his talented daughter, 
Catharine Morris Wright, which is in 
complete accord with the reader’s men- 
tal concept of him. F. 5. B. 


A STUDY IN AESTHETICS, by Louis Arnaud 
Reid, M.A., Ph.D. Published by The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Price,$5.00. 

“Aesthetics is difficult because it de- 
mands treble qualifications—the qual- 
ifications of being a sensitive aesthetic 
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experient, of being a competent wit- 
ness and of being able to analyze the 
given data clearly and philosophically,” 
says the author of this essay in his 
preface; and in the approximately 400 
ensuing pages he appears to possess 
these qualifications in a measure, at 
least. For, despite the nebulous nature 
of his subject, he succeeds in bringing it 
within comprehensive bounds for the 
general reader, perhaps because he has 
the English characteristics of being 
concrete and pragmatic. He disclaims 
any attempt to be complete, and 
frankly informs the general reader that 
certain chapters and sections may be 
found “dull” or “technical.” The 
essay is addressed particularly to philos- 
ophers and critics of art, for the author 
maintains that philosophy is required 
as an element of complete criticism. He 
suggests a definition of aesthetic experi- 
ence, and discusses it at length in 
several chapters. But his chapter on 
functional beauty and seven chapters 
on problems of the work of art will 
doubtless prove of greater general- 
reader interest. With commendable 
thoroughness he takes up successively 
such problems as “Beauty and Ugli- 
ness,’ “Truth and Reality” in art, 
“Art and Moral Values,”’ etc., arriving 
at practical conclusions. The book 
should prove to be a good introduction. 
to aesthetics for the layman, as well as 
to have comparative interest for stu- 
dents of other aesthetic theories, such 
as Croce’s, Bosanquet’s and others. 
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“ART STUDIES” IN ENGLAND 


The Burlington Magazine of London 
has published in its June number a long 
and very scholarly review of the two new 
volumes of “Art Studies”? published by 
the Harvard University Press, in which 
the writer observes: “We may, perhaps, 
now that the Institute of Art History is 
being established in London, fairly in- 
dulge in the hope that before very long 
English Scholarship may produce some- 
thing comparable to these works.” A 
very unusual tribute. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


CAREFULLY 
SELECTED AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS 
BY RESPONSIBLE 
ADVERTISERS 


WHEN READERS MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
ITS VALUE TO ADVERTISERS. 1S .PROVED 


watch our 
announcements 
this autumn 


With the approach of another 
Art Year, we invite your atten- 
tion to forthcoming announce- 
ments of planned events and 
the activities of this Gallery— 
as they will follow one another 
during the season 1931-1932! 


Macbeth Gallery 


15 East 57th St. New York 


CAPE COD AFTERNOON 
BY MAX BOHM 


PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 
WATER COLORS 
ETCHINGS 


FOR MUSEUMS AND FOR 
PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


MILCH GALLERIES 
108 West 57th Street « New York City 


Visitors are cordially invited to our Current Exhibition 


EXHIBITIONS IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


Musrums AND ASSOCIATIONS 


The Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, will 
continue to show a group of furnished rooms, 
each planned on a certain stated budget, until 
September 12. 

The Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway. 
Until the first of October, there will be a 
special exhibition of paintings, drawings, 
and sculpture by American and foreign liv- 
ing artists. 

The Museum of Modern Art, 730 Fifth 
Avenue, will continue to show the excep- 
tionally fine collection of modern paintings 
of the Lizzie Bliss collection, mostly modern 
French, although there are many fine Davies 
and some other American artists represented. 

The Metropolitan Museum, 82nd Street 
and Fifth Avenue, will have a loan exhibition 
of prints from the Garvan Collection, relat- 
ing to American History, which will be on 
view until September 30 in gallery K 37-40. 
The following exhibitions will be continued 
throughout the summer: Loan Exhibition of 
Arms and Armor, Japanese Printed Greet- 
ing Cards in the H. O. Havemeyer Collec- 
tion; Indian and Indonesian Textiles; Lace 
and Costume Accessories, the gift of Mrs. 
Edward S. Harkness; and Daggers and 
Knives, lent by Mrs. Caspar Whitney. 

The New York Public Library, 42nd 
Street and Fifth Avenue, will continue their 
exhibition of “Forgotten Print Makers,” 
also their exhibition of recent acquisitions to 
the Print Department. 

The Roerich Museum will continue its 
exhibition of Tibetan Banner paintings, 
bronzes, and sacred figures. The exhibition 
of paintings by Old Masters will also be 
continued throughout the summer. 

The American Women’s Association, 353 
West 57th Street, has on exhibition a group 
of paintings and sculpture which will be 
shown in their new art gallery until August 
15. The artists are all members of the 
American Women’s Association; among 
those exhibiting are: Lucile Howard, Suzette 
Keast, Cecil Clark Davis, Helen Simpson 
Whitmore, M. Elizabeth Price, Christina 
Morton and others. 

The Salmagundi Club, 47th Street and 
Fifth Avenue, will show paintings by mem- 
bers until October tenth. 


GALLERIES 


The Argent Gallery, 42 West 57th Street, 
will show through the summer months oils, 
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Gracious Surroundings Achieved by 
ALTMAN DECORATORS 


This inviting interior, where an atmos-= 
phere of comfort and homeliness prevails, 
is obtained with colorful provincial pieces 
against an exquisite panelling. Creating 
the spirit of the home is the high art 
of decorating in the Altman manner. 


Altman Decorators/will be happy to assist you in selecting 


appropriate pieces while August Furniture Sale discounts prevail. 


B. ALTMAN & CO. 


Fifth Avenue at 34th St. Phone: Murray Hill 2=7000 
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tt ROSE IROM 
WORKS 


1536. EASY 45®2 SRI 


CLEVELAND.ONIO 


DESIGNERS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN DECORATIVE METAL WORK 


EXHIBITIONS—Continued 


water colors, prints, sculpture by members. 

The Daniel Gallery, 600 Madison Avenue, 
will have paintings by Kuniyoshi, Dickinson, 
Spencer, Braguin, and Billings through the 
summer. 

The Erich Galleries, 36 East 57th Street, 
will show Old Masters through August. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, will continue through the summer 
their Founders’ Show. 

Contemporary art will be on exhibition 
through the summer at the Marie Harriman 
Gallery, 61 East 57th Street. 

Macbeth Gallery, 15 East 57th Street, will 


PACKERS AND MOVERS OF 
WORKS OF ART 


W.S. BUDWORTH & SON 


Established 1867 


Collecting and Packing for 
Art Exhibitions a Specialty 


New York Agents for the 
American Federation of Arts 


Phone Columbus 2194 


424 WEST 52p ST., NEW YORK CITY 


exhibit Old and Modern Masters and Fine 
Prints. 

The Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th Street, 
will have selected paintings by American 
artists on view. 

At the Rehn Gallery, 683 Fifth Avenue, 
there will be a ““‘summer show”’ on exhibition. 

The Schwartz Galleries, 507 Madison Ave- 
nue, will have contemporary English and 
American etchers on exhibition throughout 
the summer. 

The Valentine Gallery, 69 East 57th Street, 
will show modern French paintings, until 
October fifteenth. 


BUY YOUR BOOKS THROUGH THE 
FEDERATION 


Tarr McKenzie 
A Scutptor or YourH 
By 

Christopher Hussey 
Tait McKenzie is practically the only sculptor 
since the Greeks to take as his subject the athletic 
ideal. His work seems the perfect expression of 
the modern ideal of complete physical develop- 
ment in an age that has revived the Olympic 
Games and the ancient Greek sports. There are 
nearly a hundred reproductions of the sculptor’s 
beautiful statues and bas reliefs. $10.00 


Tue PaInTER IN History 
By 
Ernest H. Short 


This book is a graphic narration of the develop- 
ment of pictorial art, tracing the lives, work and 
distinguishing characteristics of the painters of all 
races down through the ages—out of the dim 
twilight of prehistory when man first decorated a 
piece of tusk with drawings of beasts down, finally, 
to the splendid work of the moderns. The illus- 
trations are an art course in themselves. $7.50 


Published by J. B. Lippincott Company 


Members may deduct ten per cent from the 
list price and make checks payable to 


Tur AmeriIcAN FrepprRaATION or ARTS 


Barr Building, Farragut Square 
Washington, D. C. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE MAGAZINE 


ANUSCRIPTS submitted for consideration by the Editors of THE 
M AMERICAN MaGaAzINE oF ArT should be accompanied by a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope in which they may be returned if not suitable for 
publication. When return postage is not enclosed with unsolicited 
material, it cannot be returned. 


ArticLes should be between twelve and twenty-five hundred words. 
Illustrations are of the greatest importance, and a wide selection of 
photographs should be given, preferably clear, glossy prints. 


Unper its present editorial policy, Taz AMERicAN MAGAZINE OF ART 
will publish no articles on individual living artists. Their place will be 
taken by articles on groups of artists whose work is related, either by 
style, medium, or subject matter, so written as to bring out general 
tendencies. The pages of the magazine are devoted mainly to the record 
of contemporary achievement in all branches of the arts and crafts, 
and material that reflects any phase of that achievement in an interest- 


ing manner will be read with the greatest pleasure. 


Fine Arts Insurance 


Against All Risks 


Marine Departments of 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co. 
(Formerly United States Lloyds, Inc.) 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co. 
Royal Exchange Assurance 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co. 
United States Fire Insurance Co. 
Agriculture Insurance Co. 

Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Co. 
North River Insurance Co. 

Western Assurance Co. 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 
Seaboard Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Appleton & Cox, Inc., Atty. 


8 South William Street 
and 44 Beaver Street (New York) 


These are among the best and strongest com- 
panies, regularly entered in the principal 
States, and operating under the supervision 
of the various State insurance departments. 


For further information write Appleton & 
Cox, Inc., who will supply name of Agent 
in your city. 


GREAT MASTERS 


American and European 


Old and Modern 


THE FINEST PRINTS = LARGEST LINE 
COLLOTYPES = LITHOGRAPHS 
COPPER PLATE FACSIMILES 


Our new 80-page 
fully illustrated catalog is now ready 
Mailed to any address at 
25c the copy 
In brief—an encyclopaedia of art 


THE 
COLONIAL ART COMPANY 


“World’s Largest Picture House’”’ 
1336-1338 Northwest First Street 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
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Cee Broap AND CHERRY STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MUSEUM’S SCHOOL 
OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


PREPARATION for professions in art as re- DRAWING 
lated to industry. Emphasis on funda- 


Oldest Fine Arts School 
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OF THE FINE ARTS 


SANTA BARBARA 
SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 


JOHN M. GAMBLE 
President 


BELMORE BROWNE, A.N.A. 
Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
DECORATIVE DESIGN CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE BRONZE CASTING 


COUNTRY SCHOOL (Open All Year) 


WOOD BLOCK AND LINOLEUM PRINTING 
CueEsTER SpriInGs, CHESTER County, Pa. 


BINGEN ARCHES TORE (Twenty-six miles Northwest of Philadelphia). 


Register now for Summer Classes 


Session: 30 Weeks, October to May : 
Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life, 


Decoration, Illustration, Sculpture 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE (Modeling from Farm Animals) 


Resident Instructors 
Modern Studios and Dormitories 
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BOOK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


The response that has been made by members of the Federation to the last announcement of the Book 

Service Department (printed on the cover opposite) is ample justification for a new list of books offered 

to members at a ten percent discount. The outstanding publications of the last few months are 
: described below. 


THE ARTIST SEES DIFFERENTLY (July) MEN AND MEMORIES. (July) 


By Duncan Phillips. Two volumes. 


The Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington, 
Publishers $10.00 


Mr. Phillips has evolved an entirely new 
theory of collecting and has established a 
museum unique among museums of the 
world. His writings upon this achievement, 
which is still in its infancy, cannot fail to be 
of interest to all lovers of art and workers in 
this field. Furthermore, Mr. Phillips, while 
first of all an art lover and collector, basa gift 
for verbal expression—is a graceful as well as 
thoughtful writer, one who has much to say 
and says it beautifully. There are 245 half- 
tone plates besides several in color. 


ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS OF THE ANDES 


(July) 
By Philip Ainsworth Means. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, Publishers 
$7.50 


From 1914 until the present, Mr. Means has 
been studying Andean history, archaeology, 
and culture. His book is a searching and 
thorough study, presenting the subject from 
many angles. He says in his conclusion: 
‘‘Archaeology in the Andean countries is a 
living science which has to do not only with 
the past but also with the present and with 
the future. It is a vital thing. . . . No one 
can have dwelt among the Andean people 
without realizing that in them are the hidden 
fires of artistic and political fervor—the 
genius which will yet some day flame forth.” 


Recollections of William Rothenstein 


Coward-McCann, Inc., New York, Publishers 
$5.00 


Reviewers generally with unusual unanimity 
have praised this book, either because of its 
charming style or because no one can read it 
without enlargement of vision, as well as en- 
tertainment, and a sense of having acquired 
real friendship with many celebrities, very 
human and very worth knowing—Whistler, 
Conder, Leslie Stephen, Forain, the Daudets, 
Zola, Walter Sickert, Shaw, Sargent, Fantin 
Latour, Ellen Terry, Henry James, Rodin, 
and many others. It puts the reader in 
touch with a life full of sparkle, kindliness, 
and really large thinking. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE. (August) 


By Frank Lloyd Wright. 


The Princeton University Press, Publishers 
$4.00 


These six lectures that Mr. Wright delivered 
in Princeton last year can be summed up as a 
statement of his belief that naturalness and 
honesty of purpose are the foundation of all 
trueart. They are much more than a treatise 
on any special form of architecture. They 
embody, rather, his philosophy of the entire 
range of art, although the word ‘‘philosophy’’ 
does not fully prepare one for Mr. Wright’s 
fire and passion. As John Irwin Bright says 
in his review of the book in this issue, ‘‘Civil- 
ization cannot exist without the great and 
heaves a sigh of relief when they are done 
away with. . . . There is scant danger that 
there will ever be too many men like Frank 
Lloyd Wright.”’ 


OUR AMERICAN MUSIC. (August) 
By John Tasker Howard. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, ARCHITECT AND 
Thomas Y. Crowell and Company, New York, 


BUILDER. (July) 


Publishers $6.00 


John Tasker Howard’s book is no list of ‘‘in- 
numerable biographies’’; it is a real history 
of the subject. Most of us labor under the 
delusion that this country has no musical 
history. This is by no means the case. The 
reviewer quotes Carlisle as saying, ‘‘History 
as it lies at the root of all science is also the 
first distinct product of man’s spiritual 
nature; his earliest expression of what can be 
called thought’’—and Longfellow, in his am- 
biguous American way, said, ‘“‘History casts 
its shadow far into the land of song.’” Be that 
as it may, all the great composers have been 
very conscious of musical history. It is time 
that the American Musician learned some- 
thing about his past. And it is time, like- 
wise, that the cultured citizen learned some- 
thing of this aspect of his country’s artistic 
tradition. Mr. Howard’s book gives him that 
opportunity. 


By I. T. Frary, with an Introduction by 
Fiske Kimball. 


Garrett and Massie, Richmond, Publishers 
$7.50 


Jefferson, lawyer, statesman, patriot, is well 
known, but Jefferson, architect and builder, 
is still a stranger to many, although it was 
through these activities that he rounded out 
his life in complete fullness and left lasting 
memorials of his culture. ‘I am an enthu- 
siast on the subject of the fine arts,”’ he once 
said, ‘‘but it is an enthusiasm of which I am 
not ashamed.”’ Illustrated with a most not- 
able series of photographs taken by the 
author of Monticello, of the capitol at Rich- 
mond, and of those dignified and beautiful 
country houses which Jefferson built or 
helped to build. Mr. Frary’s book is a real 
contribution to this chapter of our history. 


Members ordering any of these books may deduct 10 per cent from 


the list price and make checks, which must accompany order, payable to 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
BARR BUILDING, FARRAGUT SQUARE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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- BOOK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


BACKGROUND WITH FIGURES, (January) 
The autobiography of Cecilia Beaux. 
Houghton-Miffm Company, Publishers $5.00 

It would be hard to exaggerate the charm and 
importance of this book. The same intellec= 
tual and spiritual gifts which have given dis- 
tinction -to Cecilia Beaux’s paintings haye 
made it possible for her to write'a book which 
is Outstanding as a piece of literature as well 
: a8 an interpretation of life. 
WHISTLER: THE FRIEND. (April) 
By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
J. B, Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 
Publishers $2.50 
Twenty-eight letters by Whistler, revealing 
his friendship for Fantin-Latour, serve as a 
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oes '.. ‘tion to Whistler literature. : 

THE ART SPIRIT. | (February) 

By Robert. Henri. Compiled by Margery 
-.. Ryerson; with an Introduction by Forbes 
= Watson. ‘ 

_. J. B, Lippincott Co,, Philadelphia, 

‘Peg Began pene Publishers $3.00 

_ .- .- Anew edition of this splendid book, of which 
“+ George Bellows once said: ‘I would give any- 

“thing to ha 

_ presses 

STUDIES IN MEDIEVAL PAINTING. (April): 

By Bernhard Berenson a 

Yale University Press, New: Haven, 


ve come by it years ago, It ex- 
philosophy of modern man in 


. the last decade and are the result of profound 
\ study. Some have previously appeared in 
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_ AN INTRODUCTION TO PERSIAN ART 


By Arthur Upham Pope. 
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basis for Mrs. Pennell’s story, told in her own — 


- TURE. (Pebruary) ' 


Rete Publishers $15.00 - 
_ All of these essays have been written within ~ 


| SINCE THE SEVENTH CENTURY. (April) 


tail. Ahun- . igh 5p 
fe STORIES OF THE YOUTH OF ARTISTS. 


s OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


{THE FOLLOWING BOOKS HAVE BEEN SELECTED AS AMONG THE MOST NOTABLE RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. \| THEY MAY BE OBTAINED THROUGH THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
ARTS BY MEMBERS AT 10 PER CENT LESS THAN LIST PRICE. 


The month beside each book indicates the 1931 issue of Tao Ammrican Magazine op Art in which 
it was reviewed 


DIGGING UP THE PAST. (April) 
By-C, Leonard Woolley. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers $2.00 


Another little book compact with interest. 
Mr. Woolley is one of those rare archaeolo-« 
gists who knows how to make the ‘past live 
again in the imagination of the uninformed 
and who'can be both yery learned and popu- 
Jar at the same time, 


IMPRESSIONS OF JAPANESE ARCHITEC- 

TURE AND THE ALLIED ARTS. (May) 
By Ralph Adams Cram. 

Marshall Jones Co,, Boston, Publishers $4.00 


Yo see Japan through the eyes.and the sensi- 
tive perception of a’ trained architect is a 
xare privilege and this new edition of a book 
jong out of print should be found very wel- 
come. Mr. Cram’s impressions of Japan and 
its art are:delightful reading, 


ANIMALS IN GREEK SCULPTURE. | (Feb.) 
By Gisela M. A. Richter. ee BS 
Oxford University. Press, New York, ; 

Publishers $10.00 
Those who have read Miss Richter’s writings 
need not be told that this is an interesting 
and significant book, for Miss Richter is one = 
of those who know how to he both wise and 
witty. The greater portion of the volume is 
given: over to illustration. A valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of art. 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN SCULP- 


By Lorado Taft, 


~~ The Macmillan Co., Publishers $5.00 

It is with more than ordinary pleasure that 
a new edition of Lorsdo Taft’s comprehen= 
“sible, monumental ‘History. of American 
Seulpture”’’ is welcomed. There is no other 
book on this subject extant, and none other 
ean ever actually take its place. It should 
be im every library, school, college, and every 
cultured home, Sef. 


EARLY AMERICAN SILVER. (January) 
By C. Louise Avery. ; 
‘The Century Co., Publishers’ $4.00 
Miss Avery aims to 1ish those who are 
' more or less unfamiliar with the subject a 
general survey of the whole field of American 
silver, presented as impartially as possible. 
A unique feature of the book is a series of 
_ outline drawings to show characteristic 
shapes of various pieces.” =: ; 


By Mary Newlin, Roberts. aH 
“Thomas Y. Crowell Co., is pale ee 

sa inca bes oral Give manis ike ghee 

book. Its primary interest rests; not on art, 


ave Lae the youthful aspirations and dreams © 


.of other youn ple. Charmingly illus- 2 
erated witht pen-an -ink drawings by Con- 
stance Whittemore. 


Members ordering any of these books may deduct 10 per cent. from 
the list price and make checks, which must accompany order, payable to 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


1G 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF ART IS COMMON. 
BUT THE LOVE OF ART THAT BRINGS 
- REAL HAPPINESS AND INSPIRATION TO 
THE HEART OF MAN IS RARE. ONE JS 
AN INTELLECTUAL INTEREST. THE 
OTHER IS A GREAT EMOTION. THINK 
NOT THAT THIS DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
LOVE OF BEAUTY IS NECESSARY FOR 
THE POOR AND UNEDUCATED ONLY. 


IT IS NECESSARY AND IN FULLY AS 


HIGH DEGREE FOR THE RICH AND ED- 


UCATED ... IT APPLIES OFTEN TO THOSE — 
WHO POSSESSING GREAT WORKS OF | 


ART THINK THAT A KNOWLEDGE OF 


PRICES, OF NAMES, OF SCHOOLS, OF ||| — 
TECHNIQUE, MEANS A LOVE OF ART. || — 
IT IS NOT SO. IF YOU HAVE THAT — 


AND ONLY THAT YOU MAY HAVE > 

KNOWLEDGE, BUT LOVE 
LIES FAR BEYOND. 
se © 


MORRIS GRAY 
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